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This is to announce the 
removal of our New York 
offices to the Fifth Avenue 
Building, Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street, where 
with more room and increased 
facilities we hope the better 
to serve our clients old and 
new. Private telephone wire 
to Philadelphia. 
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Total Circulation over 830,000 copies 


Standard Farm Papers thor- 
oughly cover two-thirds of 
the states by number—threc- 
° fourths of the country by 
National area. Mark that—thoroughly 
; R cover. Each Standard Farm 
Distribution Paper in its own state or 
section concentrates a great- 
er circulation than any other 
agricultural medium—often 
more than all others com- 

bined. 





Standard Farm Papers offer 

- more net paid in advance cir- 
National culation of national distribu- 
tion per dollar than any 
Rate other National Agricultural 
paper—bar none. We will 

be glad to submit figures, 


Yet Standard Farm Papers, 
being published to reach a 
specific class, have all the ex- 


Local ceptional pulling power of 


distinct local mediums, 
° Moreover, the advertiser 
P ulling Power through them can cover the 
richest agricultural states at 
once, or one state at a time, 
as may best suit his selling 
plans. 





Standard Farm Papers 


Wallace’s Farmer 
are The Kansas Farmer 
: a bese Agriculturist 
he Indiana Farmer 
Farm Papers = fron sya 
Home and Farm, Louisville 
of The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
Known Value The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 


GEO. W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
eat Representative, Eastern Representatives, _ 
Nat’i Bank Bldg., Chicago. 41. Park Row, New York. 
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THE FAR-SIGHTED VIEW OF 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING POLICY. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SPACE LIKE 
A RETAIL COUNTER—PUBLIC CON- 
FIDENCE VITAL—NEED OF ELIMI- 
NATION OF FAKE CONTESTS, MIS- 
LEADING ADS, ETC., AND THE 
PERMANENT PROFIT TO PUBLISH- 
ERS FROM CLEAN POLICIES. 


By Lewis H. Clement. 
Manager Mason & Hamlin Co., New 
York. First Vice-President National 
Association Piano Dealers of 
America. 

The most potent influence in 
stimulating trade is mutual con- 
fidence between buyer and seller. 
The merchant who desires to cre- 
ate a demand for his wares must 
establish a reputation for the re- 
liability of the goods he offers. 
He can never hope to do this by 
displaying, with his implied rec- 
ommendation, goods of deceptive 
quality and doubtful worth, side 
by side with those of established 

reputation and value. 

Those who buy the goods he 
offers will be influenced largely 
by the class of merchandise he 
displays and thereby recommends. 
If he establishes a reputation for 
offering only reputable merchan- 
dise and of recommending none 
but reliable manufacturers, the 
very fact that he displays any 
line of goods will create a de- 
mand for those goods. He, there- 
fore, becomes of especial value to 
those manufacturers whose goods 
he displays, because of his cus- 
tomers’ belief in his sincerity in 
offering their product for sale. 
Under such conditions he can cre- 
ate a market for the product of 
even an unknown manufacturer, 
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because his customers believe in 
him, although they have never 
heard of the manufacturer he 
represents. 

A merchant who has or hopes 
to gain such a reputation, owes a 
duty to the public. He must not 
deceive these who rely on his 
good faith and judgment, If he 
hopes to succeed, he must either 
treat his customers with absolute 
fairness, or be so very clever as 
to be able to forever conceal his 
unfair methods and lack of sincer- 
ity. A reputation for misrepre- 
sentation’ or double-dealing will 
certainly never attract business. 
Reputable manufacturers who 
trust to merchants to sell their 
products can only obtain a satis- 
factory business from those mer- 
chants whose reputation is above 
question, whose endorsement car- 
ries weight, and who do not dis- 
play goods of doubtful value, side 
by side with their own and with 
the same apparent endorsement. 


A PUBLICATION IS LIKE A RETAIL 
COUNTER. 


Now, a newspaper, considered 
from the standpoint of its busi- 
ness office, is a counter on which 
to offer ‘merchandise for sale. 
The proprietor of that newspaper 
is the merchant. Its advertising 
columns are offered to manufac- 
turers or dealers in which to call 
attention to their products. A 
newspaper can no more retain the 
confidence of its readers if it dis- 
plays the advertising of unscrupu- 
lous merchants making false and 
exaggerated statements than can 
the merchant who as freely offers 
for sale and recommends inferior 
goods as he does goods of estab- 
lished or real value. 

The value of fhe advertising 
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columns of a newspaper is de- 
pendent on the confidence of the 
public in the statements printed 
therein. A large circulation may 
give a paper-a temporary adver- 
tising value even though its col- 
umns may be filled with fraudu- 
lent advertisements, because it 
sometimes takes a long time for 
the public to “get wise.” But the 
ultimate value of any advertising 
medium is determined—first, by 
the confidence of the public in 
its statements, and second, by the 
size and quality of its circulation. 
Just as a customer will continue 
to patronize a reputable merchant 
known to sell only reliable goods, 
and just as that merchant is able 
to obtain a higher price for his 
wares bécause his customers know 
that they will obtain full value in 
their purchases, so do newspapers 
known to publish only advertise- 
ments of reputable concerns, and 
to stand responsible to their read- 
ers for the statements in their ad- 
vertising columns, obtain the con- 
tinued patronage of discriminat- 


ing advertisers who pay the high- 


est price for such advertising 
space, because the buying public 
believe what they tell them in 
their advertisements, and act ac- 
cordingly. 

There is a peculiar inconsistency 
between the business department 
and the editorial department of 
some papers of large circulation. 
The editorial department feels 
keenly the publication of anything 
that has the appearance of being 
‘faked.” A “fake” story in their 
news columns results in someone 
being taken to task for not ob- 
taining the facts before permit- 
ting the story to be published. 
This feeling of responsibility for 
the correctness of all matter ap- 
pearing in the reading columns 
is the result of a certain pride 
among newspaper men. Unfor- 
tunately, this pride does not ex- 
tend to statements which appear 
in the advertising columns of 
some otherwise trustworthy news- 
papers. And this, = notwith- 
standing the fact that, by accept- 
ing money to spread broadcast 
deceptive and fraudulent adver- 
tisements, such newspapers make 
themselves a party to what in 


many cases amounts to a positive 
crime. 

There is a growing uneasiness 
on the part of the daily and 
weekly papers because a large yo]. 
ume of advertising is now being 
given to magazines which the 
daily papers believe should be 
given to them. That magazines 
receive so much advertising from 
the best known advertisers js yn- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the 
best of these publications haye 
for years, excluded from their 
advertising pages all advertise- 
ments of doubtful character, 
Many of them have gone so far as 
to guarantee the reliability of theif 
advertisements, and to offer to 
make good any loss sustained by 
any reader through patronizing 
those who advertised in their col- 
umns. 

Such a policy on the part of 
the magazines must have increased 
the confidence of the publicinadver- 
tising statements published in such 
magazines. Would it not be well, 
therefore, for more newspapers 
to consider seriously the question 
of excluding from their columns 
advertisements either exaggerated, 
misleading or fraudulent? 

The ‘great majority of these 
misleading advertisements are in- 
serted by temporary advertisers, 
who through some guessing, rebus, 
or geographical contest, seek to 
obtain a large number of names 
which may be circularized, and by 
such follow-up methods be in- 
duced to buy their wares. Such 
advertisers are seldom persistent 
advertisers; their publicity cam- 
paign is not planned to build up 
a name or reputation by persistent 
advertising. They endeavor to 
obtain sales by circularizing a list 
of names obtained through some 
temporary advertising scheme, 
rather than by establishing a rep- 
utation through long-continued 
advertising. 


AN INJUSTICE TO PERMANENT AD- 
VERTISERS. 


The newspaper which accepts such 
advertising, therefore, does great 
injustice to those persistent adver- 
tisers who for years have provided 
them with a constant revenue and 
whose advertisements are of such 
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HOTEL TIVOLI 


ANCON, CANAL ZONE 


Panama, 
Feb. 7, 1910. 
My Dear Lorimer: 

You will be amused to know that your weekly 
sheet is so blazoned about the world that I can’t help 
writing you about it. 

On Thursday afternoon our ship arrived in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and literally the first thing that hap- 
pened to me on the dock as I went off the gang- 
plank—before I could look for a porter—was a re- 
quest from a little black Jamaican native to buy a 
copy of the Saturday Evening Post. I laughed at 
him and patted him on the head and told him he 
was a good newsboy. 

This morning we landed at Colon, and again just 
as I got off the dock I was looking for a cab—or 
whatever they call a cab here—up came a little 
Syrian lad with a yellow turban on his head and 
offered me the Post. 

This is no pipe dream testimonial! It actually 
happened and I couldn’t help telling you of it. Tell 
Mr. Curtis. It will amuse him, I am sure. 

I expect the next place I shall see the Post is on 
top of the Andes! 

Yours, sincerely, 


J. HS. 


The circulation of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST for the issue of Febru- 
ary 19th is 


1,616,700 copies 


Tue Curtis PuBtisHinc CoMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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a high character as to add dignity 
and solidity to their advertising 
columns. The temporary adver- 
tiser who through some alluring 
coupon scheme, or guessing con- 
test, secures an order which 
otherwise might go to the reput- 
able advertiser who through per- 
sistent advertising has created a 
demand for his goods, cheats that 
persistent advertiser of a buyer. 
The newspaper which has taken 
money year after year to educate 
its readers to patronize the per- 
sistent advertiser, is a party to 
the injustice and fraud. For a 
sum which is but a small part of 
that received from their reputable 
and persistent advertisers,. the 
temporary advertiser is helped to 
secure by a questionable scheme, 
the business which would prob- 
ably go to the legitimate adver- 
tiser. For a few dollars, such 
newspapers nullify, or largely de- 
preciate. the value of all that pub- 
licity which persistent advertisers 
have spent many, many times that 
amount with the same newspaper, 
to gain. 

Wholly apart from any question 
of ethics (and certainly there is 
an ethical question involved here) 
is the question to the newspapers 
of business expediency. Is it 
wise for newspapers to lessen the 
value of their advertising col- 
umns to their best patrons by 
publishing the temporary and 
questionable advertisements of oc- 
casional advertisers? This is the 
important question which the 
newspapers are now being called 
on more and more daily to de- 
cide. 

The question of misleading, ex- 
aggerated, and fraudulent advertis- 
ing has received the attention not 
only of some of the largest adver- 
tisers in all lines, but of several 
national associations. The Na- 
tional Association of Piano Deal- 
ers of America, has for the past 
two years given special considera- 
tion to this question. Inasmuch 
as some of the most questionable 
and misleading advertising has 
been done by certain piano houses, 
it is natural that the National As- 
sociation of Piano Dealers should 
have given this question serious 
consideration. The so-called 
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“coupon scheme” which consists 
in giving a coupon which will be 
accepted in part payment toward 
a piano to any one who will count 
a number of dots or make a few 
words out of a certain number of 
letters, or find the monkey’s head 
in a picture puzzle, is so deceptive 
in character as to be deemed 
the best and oldest piano men ag 
unworthy of any business of high 
character. 

Other associations have dis- 
cussed this question at their meet- 
ings, and it is evident from the 
tone of these discussions that it js 
up to the newspapers to scruti- 
nize more carefully the advyer- 
tisements offered them, and in- 
vestigate more thoroughly the 
sincerity of those alluring offers 
before accepting this class of ad- 
vertising, if they wish to secure 
and retain the advertising pat- 
ronage of firms whose standing 
and reputation in their respective 
trades make their advertising pat- 
ronage of permanent value. 


rs 
ADVERTISING AMERICA IN GER 
MANY. 


Mayor Reyburn, of Philadelphia, re 
cently recommended to city councils the 
appropriation of $25,000 for a “Phila 
delphia Exhibit” at the American Ex; 
sition to be held in Berlin in June, July, 
and August, next. Discussing the expo- 
sition, the mayor says it is to be held 
with the “idea of demonstrating to the 
European manufacturer and _ business 
man the commercial and industrial de 
velopment of America. This exposition 
will be the first all-American exposition 
ever held in a foreign country, and will 
not only demonstrate the development 
of commerce and industry, but -will af- 
ford an opportunity for American mu 
nicipalities to show any particular de- 
velopment they may have accomplished.” 

——___~+ e+ -—. 


The housewarming of the Chicago 
Advertising Association, January 3lst, 
was marked by a unique dinner menu 
and the poeenenen to President J. R. 
Woltz of a thirty-second degree Ma- 
sonic charm and chain on behalf of 
the members, The dinner was unique 
in being a ‘101 course dinner.” It 
consiste of “National Advertised 
Foods,” from the “Gra Fruit Cock- 
tail” to the ‘Nabisco Sugar Wafers.” 
There were fried oysters, Baltimore 
style, with Egg-O-See breading, and 
euchered pickles from Heinz, Post 
Toasties and peaches, and many other 
goodies, with ‘“Welch’s grape balls, 
thank you,” chewing gum and all. The 
ee of honor was C, W. Post. of 
attle Creek, who spoke on “The Duty 
of the Advertiser and the Public.” 
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Copyright, 1910, by ‘Charles Scribner's Sons. 


@ Mr. Roosevelt should be at Cairo March 25th—back in civilization, 
surrounded by newspaper correspondents, the one topic of conversa- 
tion, the most interesting man of the day. 


@ On March 25th is issued the April Number of SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE —with its striking portrait cover and one of the most 
interesting of Mr. Roosevelt’s African Stories. The date is just right to 
secure the effect of this first wave of returning Roosevelt publicity. We 
shall print as many copies as we can, knowing that every copy will be sold. 


@ We ask the advertising consideration of every reputable advertiser. 
The forms close March 5th. $300 per page. 


Scribner's has doubled its circulation in the past five months. 
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THE BROAD POLICY OF 
SWIFT & CO. IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS. 


A NEW BOOK ISSUED DISCUSSING 
CONSUMER RELATIONS AND MAR- 
KETING CONDITIONS—AN ILLUMI- 
NATING INSTANCE IN NEW JERSEY 
—DISPLAY PRICE QUOTATIONS— 
INTERVIEW WITH ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, 


Practically simultaneous with 
the nation-wide agitation against 
high food prices. in general and 
meat prices in particular, is a 
booklet just. issued by Swift & 
Co., Chicago. lt is a fine piece 
of work from every standpoint, 
and is likely to be of much value 
in securing a better understand- 
ing on the part of the public. 

This booklet is another evi- 
dence of a policy followed by 
this company which is in sharp 
contrast to the _ policies of 
many other corporations. This 
policy of the free use of printers’ 
ink to tell the public facts it ought 
to know, and the policy of throw- 
ing open its doors and its books 
to both stockholders and public in 
a frank and cordial way, was most 
picturesquely illustrated a’ few 
weeks ago in New Jersey. 

A grand jury was probing the 
causes of high prices of food, 
and made known its determina- 
tion to visit the cold storage 
plants of a number of packers, 
etc. Some of these shook their 
fists when told of the expected 
visit, and declared they would 
slam their doors in the faces of 
the jurymen. Others talked test- 
ily of “invasion of private rights,” 
etc. 

Swift & Co., however, prepared 
~—well, not exactly a warm wel- 
come to their storage plant, but 
as warm as they could make it. 
They provided guides, gave a fur 
overcoat to every juryman, and 
were officially on hand to answer 
any question that might be asked. 
They had nothing to conceal—in 
fact, everything tc gair. by the 
widest publicity regarding whole- 
sale and retail prices of meat 
storage conditions, etc., and they 


made full use of their opportun- 
ity. , 
Now, it was not only Swift & 
Co. who had nothing to conceal, 
and all to gain by publicity, but 
many others—yet they were 
thick-skinned enough to stick to 
the old-fashioned gum-shoe 
methods. As a _ natural result, 
many kinds of wholly unjust and 
imaginary theories of their per- 
fidy and sinister intentions were 
fostered in the public mind. 
Swift & Co. are thoroughly alive 
to the policy of publicity—the 
kind that is open and frank, not 
the press agent kind—and the 
book just issued is an illuminat- 
ing exposition of it. It is called 
a year book, and its cover arrests 


FINE EXAMPLE OF RELIEF COVER WORK, 


attention as an especially attrac- 
tive example of bas-relief work. 
The book was sent to every stock- 
holder together with the Presi- 
dent’s yearly report and financial 
statement. This statement, by the 
way, shows that the net earnings 
of the company were equal to 
13.66 per cent of: the capital 
stock of $60,000,000, after liberal 
allowance for depreciation and 
up-keep. 3 
The book tells how high prices 
have been created by the in- 
creasing cost of grain and fodder, 
with a consequent decrease in 
live stock raising and slaughter. 
As a further elucidation of this 
mooted subject of causes, Presi- 
dent Swift published an article 
in the Breeders’ Gazette recently 
on the subject of animal hus- 
bandry. Kancy the presidents of 
some _ stiff-necked corporations 
writing articles! Export figures 
are examined in this book, and 
the further contributing cause of 
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false pride among consumers in 
using little besides steaks and 
roasts, is fully discussed with con- 
yincing demonstrations. 

In last year’s Year Book a 
chapter was devoted to “Rela- 
tionship to the Public.” 


ressed and cured meats and -pro- 
saieos are sold under Swift & (o.’s 
own name. Fresh meats bear the num- 
ber of the abattoir where dressed; cured 
meats and provisions are either skin- 
branded, box-branded, tagged or la- 
beled. These brands make Swift & 
Co. doubly responsible to the public; 
they keep them on the alert to main- 
tain self-imposed and the Governmental 
high standards. : 

While Swift & Co. recognizes and 
appreciates its responsibility to the pub- 
lic in its efforts and policy to provide 
the best in meat food products, it 
wishes to clearly set forth the fact that 
it sells no meat at retail. There are 
some 50,000 retail markets throughout 
the United States, and other thousands 
in foreign lands. A great majority 
of the American markets handle 
Swift’s products. These markets are 
exclusively owned and controlled by a 
class of business men who are as inde- 
pendent of the packer as the dry-goods 
merchant is independent of the manu- 
facturer of cloths or the weaver of 
linens. 

The market-man may buy his beef 
in halves or quarters and then cut it to 
suit the requirements of his customers. 
The price he pays for his meat fluctu- 
ates in accordance with the laws of 
supply and demand; but, unlike many 
wu commodities, the wholesale price 
of beef may be known by every house- 
wife in the land. 

During the past four years, Swift & 
Co. has caused to be printed each week 
in the leading daily newspapers of Chi- 
cago, New York, Washington, and other 
cities, the average wholesale price it 
has received for all beef sold through 
its markets. b 


_Says Arthur D. White, adver- 
tising manager: 

“The meat packer to-day occu- 
pies rather a delicate position in 
making statements.to the public 
regarding the prices prevailing for 
either live stock or retail price 
of meats. 

“The packer is in no way re- 
sponsible for the conditions gov- 
erning the production and cost of 
live stock in the open market of 
control the market price received 
by the producer. We have to buy 
live stock in the open market of 
the various packing centers, and 
there is competition with the buy- 
ers for other large packers as well 
as buying agents for smaller local 
packers at each point and in East- 


ern cities, the prices at the present 
being paid for live stock show 
very plainly the result of this 
competitive buying and the opera- 
tion of the natural law of ‘supply 
and demand.’ 

“We are in the manufacturing 
and wholesale business. We pur- 
chase live stock and convert it 
into either fresh or cured meat 
and the various’ by-products in- 
cident to the operation of the 
business, 

“The amount of profit which 


Beef, Muxton and Pork—to 
nize in meats branded : 
U, S. Inspected and Passed 
Establishment No. 3. : 
wed snr mets nthe ea ae i 


Swift's Branded or Labeled products are prepared to meet : 

HT the demand of consume: iating the “Swift” wich & 

H Higheu Guster 18 associating the name F 

H The policy of Swift & Company is to maintain the standard & 

fy que 3 the Saree. act wants the 

fy continue to have faith in Swift's products, and make them her 
favorite brands. 


E sales of Swift & Company are principally Fresh Meats 
i - 2 retail dealers who recog: 


CURRENT MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 


the company makes on each dol- 
lar’s worth of live stock ‘thus 
handled is the item of interest to 


the public. During 1909 this 
profit was three and one-quarter 
cents on each dollar’s worth of 
sales—surely a very conservative 
percentage of profit. 

“Of course, a large volume of 
business enabled us to make a 
fair rate of return to stockhold- 
ers, of which there are over 
twelve thousand. We consider 
this army of interested consumers 
of great importance in furthering 
the sale of Swift’s advertised 
specialties. They are kept posted 
on the current advertising, and 
it is suggested that they ask their 
dealers for our goods. Over two 
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Touch with 





the Buyer 








A knowing salesman 
always. finds the buyer 
of a mercantile estab- 
lishment . and devotes 
his energies. and ‘selling 
ability to him. 


In American homes the 
wife is the buyer for 
the family; hence she it 
is through whom pur- 
chases for the house- 
hold must be made. 
To overlook or treat 
this buyer with indif- 
ference means loss of 
trade for the advertiser. 


LADIES WORLD 


appeals directly to the 
wife. It is built for 
her and _ covers the 
thousand and one things 
which the practical 
woman wants to know. 
It is her text-book as 
well as companion. 


We guarantee for each 
issue not less than 500,- 
000 copies—95 per cent 
paid. May will largely 
exceed this figure. 


Forms for May close March 12th 


rm LADIES WORLD 
S. H. MOORE CO., Publishers 
New York 
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thousand employes are Swift & 
Co. stockholders, having either 
purchased the stock outright from 
their savings or taken it upon the 
liberal Employes’ Stock Invest 
ment plan originated by the presi- 
dent of the company, L. F, Swift. 

“There is much discussion 
these days regarding retail prices 
of various food commodities, 
Swift & Co. are not in the retail 
business and do not know or 
wish to be quoted as having any 
opinion regarding the retailer’s 
profit, but we do feel that some 
effort should be made to get at 
the net rate of profit made by the 
retailers. They do business yn- 
der a considerably increased ex- 
pense, to-day, over five or ten 
years ago—this increase being 
necessitated by the increasing de- 
mand of the consumer for higher 
quality product and immediate 
service, 

“In order to disseminate infor- 
mation regarding wholesale prices 
received by Swift & Co. for 
dressed beef—which seems to be 
the principal item under discus- 
sion—we have advertised in the 
papers at New York City, Wash- 
ington, Chicago and other cities, 
the average selling price of Swift 
& Co.’s beef in the — respective 
cities for the previous week. This 
is an indication of the policy of 
giving information as to prices. 
We also publish Swift & Co.'s 
annual financial statement as sub- 
mitted to the’ meeting of stock- 
holders each January, in order 
that anyone, taking interest 
enough to read the report, may 
know the profits on business 
transacted. It seems to me that 
these two items—those of selling 
and profits realized—are the two 
items in which the public is vi- 
tally interested, and it is a satis- 
faction to see that some of the 
newspapers commend this policy 
and make use of the information 
thus circulated. 

“A lot of criticism is directed to- 
wards the large packer through a 
misunderstanding of fundamental 
conditions and it shall be our 
policy to endeavor to overcome 
this misunderstanding by a con- 
tinued publication of the infor- 
mation above mentioned.” 
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SELLING TO THE RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY'S IN- 
TERESTING SUCCESS IN SELLING 
TELEPHONES TO THE FARMER— 
FIGURES SHOWING NUMBER OF 
TELEPHONES IN USE AMONG 
FARMERS—4I PER CENT INCREASE 
IN BUSINESS DURING 1909. 


By F, X. Cleary. 
Advertising Manager, Western Electric 
Company (succeeding H. M. Post). 
During 1909 the Western Elec- 
tric Company carried advertising 
in upwards of 1,000 papers circu- 
lating in the rural districts. The 
aggregate circulation of these me- 
diums amounted to well over 10,- 
000,0co. The farm telephone prop- 
osition was brought before the 
country population in a number of 
attractive ways, and it is consid- 
ered that this has been one of the 
most successful of recent educa- 

tional advertising campaigns. 

It may be said that the tele- 
phone as a sales problem in rural 
sections is full of possibilities 
which have not yet been fully real- 
ized. Every farmer should have 
a telephone. It might properly be 
said that the telephone was in- 
vented for the farmer. It solves 
his great problem of isolation, 
while city people are still strug- 
gling with their more complicated 
problems of congestion. The en- 
vironment of the farmer makes a 
telephone more essential to his 
business and social welfare than to 
the man in the city. 

Even when all farms have their 
telephones, which is confidently 
expected by telephone men, their 
efforts will not have been brought 
to a close. Just at present the 
Western Electric Company’s tele- 
phone advertising efforts in gen- 
eral magazines have centered about 
private lines, or Inter-Phone sys- 
tems. When successful farmers 
have a network of telephone lines 
connecting them with all of their 
neighbors, and with the market 
and their business associates in 
the towns, the telephone advertise- 
ments will begin to talk “Inter- 
Phones” to them, too. 


Last year the Western Electric 
Company used two types of me- 
diums. Its copy was run in agri- 
cultural. journals and country 
newspapers, and in the weekly, 
semi-weekly or thrice-a-week edi- 
tions with farm circulation of 
large daily newspapers. A sam- 
ple of the display advertising in 
these papers are used as _ iillus- 
trations with this article. Each 
month the advertisements were 
centered in the territory from 
which the greatest sales possibili- 
ties were expected. There are 
some sections of the country which 
already are so well telephoned that 
an extensive campaign like that in 
more outlying or isolated sections 
would hardly be profitable. 

The direct inquiries from the 
rural copy last year amounted to 
several thousand. During the 
month of December, which opens 
the new fiscal year for the West- 
ern Electric Company, nearly 700 























FARM PAPER ADVERTISING. 


inquiries were feceived. It is a 
fact that the interest in farm tele- 
phones as reflected in advertising 
inquiries and in sales is increas- 
ing rapidly, and shows every indi- 
cation of even greater growth in 
the next few years. 

The federal census figures for 
the year 1902 show that a trifle 
over 250,000 telephones were then 
on the farms of the United States, 
Five years later the enumeration 
was repeated and the total was 
found to be 1,464,773, proof of a 
tremendous growth. Conservative 
estimates of telephone men p'ace 
the present figure at not less than 
two million. It may ‘run. well 
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above that figure. The state of 
Iowa alone had 174,155 telephones 
when the last federal census was 
taken. 

In the preparation of its copy 
the effort of the Western Electric 
Company has been to secure sim- 
plicity and to put before the rural 
reader a definite, convincing prop- 
osition. He is told by the display 
copy in his farm paper that build- 
ing a telephone system is “as easy 
as building a fence, and cheaper.” 
Emphasis throughout has been laid 
upon the advantages of telephone 
systems in every community and 
the benefits of neighborhood tele- 
phone systems, and the use and 
inexpensiveness of their construc- 
tion have been put into attractive 
forms. There was one advertise- 
ment which was headed, “Why 
Not Have a Neighborhood Tele- 
phone System?” and which ex- 
plained how neighboring farmers 
can get standard materials and 
build their own lines in a few 
days. During the month of De- 
cember nearly 500 direct inquiries 


were traced directly to this one 


which was sent 
and the 


piece of copy, 
throughout the South 
est. 

Of course, it is not possible to 
sell any single telephone by inter- 
esting one farmer, It is necessary 
to get at the groups. However, 
the fact that this group need not 
contain more than a dozen neigh- 
boring rural residents and the fact 
that they can standardize and put 
into operation a telephone system 
within a very short time at a 
minimum of expense, makes the 
advertising in their favorite 
farm journals of real use to 
them. 

To supplement this advertising 
booklets and other literature have 
been used to good effect. .One 
booklet, “How to Build Rural 
Telephone Lines,” has been used 
as a textbook in the building of a 
great many rural systems. 

It is an interesting fact that 
many a prosperous operating com- 
pany of to-day has sprung from a 
small group of farmers who were 
interested by attractive advertising 
methods and who started in by 
buying a few instruments and a 
single pair of wires only to find 


their venture profitable and of 
great use to their community. 

The Western Electric Company, 
at its annual meeting February 
3rd, presented reports showing 
that its sales for the fiscal ycar 
ending November 30, 1909, were 
$45,575,000, as compared with $32,- 
314,000 for the previous year—an 
increase of 41 per cent. The num- 
ber of orders received was 695,- 
000 as compared with 572,000; the 
average value of an order for 1009 
being $62, as compared with $47 
in 1908. The company’s net earn- 
ings were $2,089,000 or 13.9 on the 
capital stock. 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION MEN 
TO MEET. 


One of the hustling business organi- 
zations connected with the publishing of 
daily newspapers is the National Asso- 
ciation Managers of Newspaper Circu- 
lation. It will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Montreal in June. 

The membership of this Association 
consists of two hundred and_ twenty 
five men, each of whom is in charge of 
the circulation department of a daily 
paper published in the United States or 
Canada. This includes a few business 
managers of small dailies, these men 
being accorded membership until such 
time as they secure a circulation man- 
ager. 

The Official Bulletin, published by this 
Association and sent to its members 
only, is filled with interesting points 
and practical ideas regarding labor sav- 
ings, purchases, plans, schemes, and es- 
pecially questions of carrier delivery 
and wagon delivery. No advertisements 
are accepted. Considerable money has 
been saved by newspapers as a result 
of the exposure of fake newsdealers 
and crooked canvassers, who have been 
by this means practically eliminated 
from this field. Mr. J. D. Simmons, of 
The Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga., is 
the present chairman of the committee, 
having charge of this publication. 

The president of the Association is 
Robert L. McLean, of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, and J. R. Taylor, of the 
Grand Rapids Press, is secretary and 
treasurer. 

—_——__+o+—___ —_ 


The St. Louis Advertising Men’s 
League listened to an interesting talk 
by William H. Field, business man- 
ager of the Chicago Tribune, on the 
relation of newspapers and magazines 
in the advertising field, treating the 
subject from a co-operative rather than 
from the antagonistic standpoint. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, of 

Philadelphia has given notice at the 
Pennsylvania Secretary of State’s of- 
fice at Harrisburg of an increase in 
capital stock from $2,500,000 to $5,- 
000,000. 
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How to Get 
The Farmers’ Trade 


is the question the most successful advertisers and manufac- 
turers of the country are asking. 


They realize that the farmer to-day has the same wants 
as ‘he city man, and that the farmer has more ready money 
than a good many city men. 


The right answer—as the shrewdest advertisers have 
found—is to advertise in good farm papers like 


The 
ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


the acknowledged leaders of the weekly agricultural press. 
They are national farm journals with a guaranteed circula- 
tion of 305,000 copies, and pay the best known general, 
as well as agricultural advertisers. They will pay you. 


Orange Judd Farmer covers the Central West; Ameri- 
can Agriculturalist, the Middle and Southern States; New 
England Homestead, the New England States. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
. Headquarters : OGze: 
"0 en 439-441 Lafayette Street 1.57 Wen Worthinston St 
Chicago, Ill. New York Springfield, Mass. 


1 
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A UNIFORM ADVERTISING 
CONTRACT. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 
ADOPTS STANDARD FORM OF CON- 
TRACT AFTER MUCH DISCUSSIGN— 
MUTUAL PROTECTION FOR PUB- 
LISHER AND ADVERTISER. 


The Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, New York, composed of advertis- 
ing managers for manufacturers of 


ADVERTISING CONTRACT 
Form Proposed by yt ery ata Association 


Begins —__._— eee Ends - 


Name of Publication 


machinery, tools and other tecliical 
and near-technical lines, has just 
adopted a uniform advertising co1iract 
form meeting the approval of meni bers, 
This contract was materially altered 
from first drafts, and has been care. 
fully drafted, from every standpoint, 
It has been approved by legal counsel, 
Members of the T. P. A. desired to 
have this contract in order to take 
certed steps toward the eliminatio 
unscrupulous publishers. The cont 
as drawn has a wide application. 
forms are to be furnished to adver 
in quantities, 


No.___ 


Established__._>__ 





Name of publisher 


Where Published_ 


When Published ___ peeestapiii 


rs 


Classes Reached 





Distribution 


reentry | CIRCULATION 
AVERAGE FOR YEAR ENDING. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


__ Six MONTHS 





"ONE MONTH _THREE MONTHS | TWELVE MONTHS 





Domestic One inch 





Foreign Eighth page 








Subscribers 








Quarter page 





Other Paid Half page. 





Samples, Etc. ‘One page. 














Total Average Two pages__ y ~ 








Size Type Page. Columns per Page___ Column Inches per Page 








Special Service to Adv 


(Date) 


We hereby certify that the above information is correct. 





Signed for By 


PUBLICATION 





GIVE NAME AND TULE 


In reliance upon and in consideration of the above signed representation, we hereby order advertising space as follows : 





upon the following conditions, however; 

First, That this contract may be terminated after 30 days’ notice in writing, we to pay rate quoted above for the period the adver- 
tisement has run. 

Second, That the publisher extends every facility to the advertiser or the authorized representatives of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, acting for the advertiser, to examine its list of subscriptions and records of receipts from/such subscriptions any time 
on request. 

Third, That copy may be changed each issue by the advertiser and to meet the approval of the publisher. 

Fourth, And that last advertisement may be repeated unless copy is received by the publishers. 
publication. 





days before date of 


Payable monthly as used 
(Name and address of Aaverion 8 to be here.) 


Amount 


Accepted: 


Manager Advertising Department 
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The Christian Herald’s 
Easter Number will be the 
first special number since 
The Christian Herald 
and “Home Herald” were 


merged. 


It will have a singular significance for 
our new subscribers. The circulation will 
be “far in excess of 300,000,” which is our 
guarantee for 1910. 


You save 20% by ordering space now 
and starting insertions with the Easter 
Number. This will secure for you the pres- 
ent low rate of $1.25 a line up to November 
1, Ig10—thirty-two issues. The Easter 
Number is the last but one in which inser- 
tions can start at the old rate. If you do not 
secure this rate by at least one insertion be- 
fore April 1st, the rate after that will be 
$1.50 per line flat. 


The Easter Number will be dated March 
23rd. Forms close March gth. 


‘Take advantage of the present bargain price 
for this immense all-home circulation, and 
send copy early. 


OTTO KOENIG 


Advertising Manager 
Bible House, New York 
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Breaking Rules 
By Howard P. Ruggles 


The manager of a dry goods concern was on the 
point of a physical breakdown. ‘Why don’t you take 
a vacation?” some one asked. “You have a strong or- 
ganization and things would run all right for a 
month or so”’P 

“Don’t like to,” replied the manager. “If I were 
away, there would be no one here to break the rules, 
in case of mitigating circumstances.” This is the 
moral: Some one to break rules wisely. 

Many magazine advertisers would do well to break 
schedules now. The vast majority of magazine adver- 
tisers are now using space in Hampton’s Magazine. 

A few, whose appropriations are laid out annually 
or semi-annually, hesitate to break established rules 
and include a new magazine between seasons. 

If you belong to the latter class, this advertise- 
ment is directed especially to you. 

Hesitation will prove expensive. 

It is the history of periodical publishing that 
when a magazine starts powerfully on the upward 
grade nothing can stop it. 

It gathers momentum with such rapidity that 
everyone, experienced or inexperienced, is astonished 
at the phenomenon. 

Not a month during the past two years has 
Hampton’s failed to print a larger number of maga- 
zines than the previous month. 

The progress of Hampton’s during the past six 
months has broken all records in magazine publish- 
ing. 

Figures are more expressive than words. Here 
are the circulation figures for the last six months: 


October 250,000 copies. 
November .. 265,000 =“ 
December ° 
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January 330,000 copies. 


February 350,000 “ 
“ 


The advertising record has been equally spectacular. 

in January, 1909, Hampton’s had eighteenth 
place in Printers’ Ink list, with 43 pages. In January, 
1gio, it had first place, with 119 pages. 

In February, 1909, it had sixteenth place, with 
53 pages. In February, 1g1o, it had third place with 
120 pages. 

In March, 1909, it had tenth place, with 85 pages. 
In March, 1910, it has first place, with 176 pages. 

No other magazine has ever equalled this record 
of growth. 

Hampton’s is now head on for first place in cir- 
culation. 

The present editorial features are momentous, 
but we promise definitely, even greater things for the 
future. 

No one can predict the measure of our circulation 
growth during the coming year. We know that we 
are now printing and selling 375,000 copies monthly, 
and we think by May, 1910, we shall pass the 400,000 
mark. It’s quite reasonable to expect a circulation of 
500,000 copies monthly, or more, by next Fall. 

Magazine advertisers who now hesitate to take 
advantage of the tremendous selling power offered 
by Hampton’s, will in six months or a year from to- 
day cheerfully pay Hampton’s Magazine $500 a 
page, or more. 

Now is the time to buy space in Hampton’s, be- 
cause you buy on a rising market. You can make a 
contract now at $300 a page that will run up to and 
including December, 1910. 

After March rst, 1g1o, the rate will be $350 per 
page, and another advance to $400 per page is con- 
templated. 


F. W. THURNAU HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Western Adv. Mgr Advertising Mgr. 
1638 Tribune Building 66 West 35th Street 
Chicage New York 
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DEVELOPING DEALERS BY 
DIRECT MAIL ADVER- 
TISING. 


PRACTICAL OUTLINE OF CAMPAIGN— 
PITFALLS OF MANY ADVERTISERS—- 
VALUE OF REFUSING TO GIVE UP— 
GETTING GOOD LISTS—BACKING UP 
WORK BY SALESMEN—ADDRESS AT 
TOLEDO AD CLUB. 


By L. R. Greene. 
Advertising rego Sherwin. Williams 
, Cleveland. 

The first idea that comes to our 
minds about direct advertising to 
the dealer is that of getting thor- 
oughly reliable and effective maiil- 
ing lists so that the letters and 
literature that we send out telling 
our story and making our appeal 
is going to reach its destination, 
which destination is going te be 
some individual or firm who is 
interested in what we have to sell. 

There is considerable difficulty 
in obtaining really good lists. ‘The 
two easiest ways of getting these 
are either making them up in your 
own office by a careful review of 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, or else 
buying them from some reliable 
concern that makes a specialty of 
selling such lists. No matter 
which way these lists are obtained, 
there seems to always be a certain 
amount of dead wood in them, and 
the first thing to do is to eliminate 
this. Probably the best way to 
start to clean out a list is to make 
your first piece of literature a let- 
ter which as it goes under first 
class postage will be returned to 
you if not accepted or if mis-di- 
rected, and so you can correct 
your list accordingly. 

It is of particular importance 
that all possibilities to whom you 
are sending your literature should 
be properly rated, for it is a great 
aggravation to the advertiser and 
still a greater aggravation to the 
individual to whom the advertis- 
ing is sent, if he is turned down 
at the last minute on account of 
poor credit, and it is very incon- 
sistent to follow up a prospect vig- 
orously and when you _ have 
brought him to the buying point, 
to turn him down. You have not 


INK. 


only wasted effort and money in 
your promoting, but have also 
probably made an enemy for \our 
concern of a man who later on 
may be in a very good positic 1 to 
buy your product. 

So it is not a bad idea to start 
your mailing list by buyine a 
list from one of the concerns 
that makes the compilation of 
lists their business, and while, as 
I said before, these lists are not 
entirely reliable, yet they offer 
a good foundation to work on, 
and if a part of your direct ad- 
vertising is sent out under {irst 
class postage, and if your sales- 
men, if you have any, are fol- 
lowing up the same list that you 
are promoting, you will soon be 
able to put it into shape so that 
it will be a very valuable asset. 
A poor list is tremendously 
wasteful. By a poor list I don't 
mean a list that only has dead 
names on it, but also a list that 
has misspelled names and _ incor- 
rect addresses. You know your- 
self how you feel when you get 
a piece of advertising or a regu- 
lar letter on which your name is 
twisted and misspelled. You usu- 
ally take it as a personal affront 
and it creates a bad impression at 
the outset. You should be par- 
ticularly careful about the char- 
acter of your list if your direct 
mail system is made up princi- 
pally of folders and printed mat- 
ter, and even if against your gen- 
eral practice, an occasional letter 
under first class postage is worth 
while, if only to clean up your 
list. 

It would hardly be fair here 
to enter into discussion as to the 
characters of form letters, fold- 
ers, booklets, etc., which are so 
necessary to carrying on a direct 
campaign. Briefly, if may be 
said that anything you send out 
should be representative of your 
house, and even if your product 
is not a high grade one, and per- 
haps does not appeal to the best 
class of buyers, this is no excuse 
for you to send out cheap trashy- 
looking literature. If you are 
sending out a letter, see that it is 
an absolute imitation of the genu- 
ine type-written letter which it 
pretends to be. To my mind it 





Visiting Typical 
Farmers’ Homes 


In order to prove the much-talked-of prosperity among 
fa:mers is an actual established fact, the editor of Farm and 
Ilome, accompanied by a corps of photographers, took a 
oo-mile trip through the representative farming districts 
o| the United States and has published the- photographs 
ant descriptions in a 68-page book. They show typical— 
not exceptional—farmers’ homes, where the money is madé 
by farming, and 


FARM and HOME 


is subscribed for in every home pictured. This book will 
be sent free to any one who writes The Phelps Publishing 
Company. The high standard of living shown will surprise 
you. How many city people live as well and have as many 
luxuries—automobiles, pianos, electric lights—as are owned 
by the farmers showr in these pictures. Among the 


500,000 Subscribers 


to that great national semi-monthly, Farm and Home, 
there are thousands of farmers’ homes just like those shown 
in this book, whose owners are buying just what city people 
are. The best known general, as well as agricultural, ad- 
vertisers have found its flat rate of 


$2.00 Per Agate Line 


brings more results at less cost than most other farm pa- 
pers. It is the leading semi-monthly farm paper. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


439 Lafayette Street 1-57 W. Worthington Street 1448 Marquette Building 
New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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is much better to send out a nice- 
appearing circular than to send 
out a type-written letter which 
has about as much resemblance 
to what it is intended to repre- 
sent as a Jersey cow has to an 
elephant. 

Because your product is a low- 
priced one is no reason why you 
should send out cheaply printed 
literature. Of course, it is not 
necessary perhaps to get out very 
expensive printing in colors and 
on expensive stock, but if you go 
to the right kind of a printer he 
can give you something that is 
well made up from a typographi- 
cal and artistic standpoint, yet is 
printed on a low priced stock 
which, while inexpensive, looks 
well and reads well. 

If your story is a long one, I 
don’t believe it is usually a good 
idea to attempt to tell it in your 
letter, but rather make your letter 
very ‘brief and to the point, and 
put in an enclosure artistically 
printed that will give your story 
in full Sometimes it is even 
necessary to send a booklet, folder 
or portfolio under separate cover. 
In order to tie it up to your let- 
ter, it is well to mention in that 
letter numbers of the pages that 
give certain information which 
will be of probable interest to the 
recipient. 

One of the big questions in di- 
rect work is “How long will it 
pay me to follow up the possi- 
bility, and how many features 
should I send?” I believe that for 
the average manufacturer who 
looks to the dealer for his output, 
it is good policy for him to make 
his ‘follow-up matter campaign 
continue for ten years if neces- 
sary. In fact as long as the dealer 
is a good possibility for you, 
keep after him. A letter came to 
the office just a few days ago 
which illustrates the value of per- 
sistence. A possible agent for 
our products then gave us an or- 
der and acknowledged that the 
persistence of the follow-up sys- 
tem that had kept after him for 
eight years had finally won him 
over. We thought he was a good 
possibility and should handle a 
line of our products. He did not 
handle any competing line and 


did not want to handle any line of 
the. kind, but the persistency of 
our follow- -up literature finally 
won him over, and I think that 
we have opened a very profitable 
account. This is only an illus- 
tration of what happens in quite 
a number of cases. 

In considering the character of 
your follow-up literature, it 
isn’t a bad thing to remember the 
old illustration which has often 
been given and that is, in select- 
ing traveling salesmen to repre- 
sent you on the road, you ure 
usually careful to select men of 
good presence, who dress well, 
appear well, talk well, and who 
will make a good impression on 
your trade. Take exactly the 
same attitude in preparing your 
printed matter and you will have 
no reason to regret it. 

If you say it is the custom in 
your line of business to send out 
cheap advertising matter, surely 
a splendid opportunity is open to 
you to draw unusual attention to 
your house, but put your business 
in a class apart from your com- 
petitors. 

A great means in assisting your 
direct advertising to make good 
is the attention you give to the 
replies it brings in. Be sure that 
these are checked at once against 
your list so that you will not con- 
tinue to send to that possibility, 
advertising, soliciting what he has 
already given you, namely, a re- 
ply. A lack of attention to this 
important point will probably 
make a very bad impression o1 
the possibility. Then again you 
should surely appreciate the value 
of a reply. To my mind they are 
always worth giving individual 
and prompt attention. Get right 
back at the man while he has your 
product in mind. If you let too 
much time elapse, even a few 
days, you will probably find that 
in many cases he has lost interest 
and it is hard to revive him. 

Often your promoting is of 
such a character that the possi- 
bility sent replies to you that he 
is not interested. Do not take 
no for an answer, but in a diplo- 
matic way try and review the 
situation with him and find out 
just why he is not interested. In 
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cur own promoting some of the 
very best business we have landed 
has usually started with a reply 
sich as “I am not interested,” 

i do not care to handle Paints 

1d Varnishes,” or “I have al- 
ready stocked So and So’s line.” 

he hardest customer to get is 

usually the easiest customer to 
hold, for if you give him good 
service, the competitor will have 
a mighty hard time getting him 
qway. 

And now we come to a very 1m- 
portant point and that is, have 
your salesmen back up your pro- 
noting. I am_ referring, of 

urse, to the house that'is not 
purely a mail order house, but 
has its representatives out after 
business. See that each sales- 
man has an exact copy of the list 
of possibilities that you are pro- 
moting in his territory, and that 
he is kept in close touch with the 
work that you are doing. Keep 
your men on your mailing list 
so that you will promote them 

‘ the same time that you are 
promoting your trade. This is a 
matter that is often overlooked, and 
ii some cases, to neglect to have 
your men thoroughly understand 
the promoting you are doing, 
cives them the idea that they are, 
as it were, in competition with 
the Advertising Department, and 
instead of obtaining from them 
hearty co-operation, there is 
either indifference, or in some 
cases antagonism which is very 
fatal to the obtaining of the best 
results, 

Have your representatives feel 
that your campaign is being car- 
ried on with the idea of making 
their work easier. Notify them 
promptly of all the favorable re- 
plies received, and in case where 
your salesman is not able to at 
once follow up personally a reply, 
keep the possibility alive by send- 
ing some interesting piece of lit- 
erature or a letter every few 
days, or at weekly intervals. 
Don’t let the interest flag or some 
competitor’s representative may 
drop in in the meantime and win 
him away from you. Of course, 
in some cases it is best to solicit 
the order by mail, but where you 
have the alternative of obtaining 





More About The 
Binghamton Press 


Binghamton, N. Y., is a hust- 
ling, bustling, thoroughly live in- 
land city. It is the center of a sec- 
tion that for progressiveness and 
thrift has few equals in this coun- 
try. 

A few years ago there came 
into being the BINGHAMTON 
PRESS —an_ afternoon _news- 
paper that has been looked upon 
ever since by newspaper men the 
country Over as a marvel and a 
model in 20th century newspaper 
making. 

The BINGHAMTON PRESS 
(and Leader), it absorbed the 
Leader some time ago, has a daily 
circulation of over 21,000 copies. 
More than 11,000 of these go 
within the city of Binghamton 
and immediate suburbs. Eighty- 
nine per cent, or more than 19,000 
of the total are circulated within 
a radius of 40 miles of the 
PRESS building. 

The PRESS reaches go per cent 
of the newspaper readers of 
Binghamton in their homes each 
day. 

It will soon have most of the 
remaining 10 per cent. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
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Collier’s 
Color 
Advertising 


@ Running fifty feet inward from 
the south wall of an acre of presses 
at the Collier plant, is the giant 
$60,000 “Color Web.” 


@ With its crew of twelve men it 
delivers 24,000 forms an_ hour, 
completely printed in five colors-— 
three on one side and two on the 
other, or four on one side and one 
on the other. 


@ This wonderful machine is only 
one of the reasons why Collier's 
can deliver to 500000 homes a 
beautiful 3-color or 4-color adver- 
tisement (size 9 3-8 x 13 1-2) show- 
ing goods exactly as they are, at a 
cost of only 2-5 of acent per home. 


@ By the terms of Collier’s Circula- 
tion Guarantee you get the 500,- 
000 homes or you get a pro rata 
refund—and the question is deter- 
mined not by Collier’s but by the 
Chartered Public Accountants who 
audit the circulation books. 


PA Cann. 


Manager Advertising Dept. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
New York 


Boston 


Chicago 
Toronto 
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the order direct through the mai 
through correspondence or to 
tain it through your salesmen, j 
is usually far better to have 
salesmen do the booking as 
when on the spot, can talk lo 
conditions over with the dealer 
and can write up an order that 
all probability will be much larger 
and of the kind that will fit the 
dealer’s needs in a better way 
than an order made up throuy 
the mails. 

This brings to mind a rece: 
incident in our own business 
where, after persistent promoting, 
a man sent us an order amount- 
ing to $200. We immediately 
wired him telling him that we 
were holding up the order as our 
representative would call on him 
very shortly. We wired our rep- 
resentative to make the town at 
once, and the result was an order 
for $450 instead of an order for 
$200, and an order that fitted that 
dealer’s needs, and which woul: 
bring him more business from thc 
consumer than the order that he 
had given us on his own initiative. 

In carrying direct promoting 
of any kind it is, of course, ab 
solutely necessary to be sure that 
you are promoting at the right 
season of the year, and for the 
average manufacturer or deale: 
to promote any possibility during 
the rush of the Christmas season 
or during the vacation season ii) 
the summer is folly. Another im 
portant matter for consideration 
is the day of the week on which 
your promoting goes out so that it 
will reach your trade when he 
has most time to give it consider- 
ation. 

It is a very good idea to have 
a selected list of possibilities 
which in all probability will be 
comparatively small, and so can 
be promoted most insistently prac- 
tically all the time. The expense 
on a small list is not large, and 
as this list is of the very best 
possibilities you have, the returns 
are usually very good. 

—_—_—_—_+e+—___—_—_ 


Mr. Frederick Drowns, who has nd 
associated with the pein depa 
ment of the Geo. P. Ide Co. oM 
N. Y., has returned to New England, 
and is now located in the advertising 
a of Reed & Barton, Taunton, 

ass. 
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FACTS 





Regarding the Des Moines, lowa, 
Newspaper Situation. 


The Register aud Zeader 


. and 
THE EVENING TRIBUNE 
Have Made Big Circulation Gains. 


Average Daily Circulation of (The Evening Tribune has 


: =e been published by The Reg- 
The Register and Leader ister and Leader Co. since 


Dec. 1, 1908.) 
cess ete 
30.473 Jan. 1909 51,334 
bennkes eee Jan. 1910 54,956 
35,447 Average Combined Daily Cir- 
culation Register and 
Leader-Evening Tribune— 


8,639 Gain 3,622 Gain 
In 3 Yeats In 1 Year 


While the Capital Has Lost Circulation 
Claimed Average Daily Cir- IMPORTANT NOTE 


culation of the Capital 

The report of the A. A. 
A, (August, 1908) showed 
that 27 to 30% of the 
Capital’s City circulation 
(about 3,450) and 20% of 
1,177 Loss its mail circulation (about 

In 3 Years 5,350) was not paid. 


The Des Moines News ceased publishing circulation 
statements three years ago. 


In 1909 The Register and Leader published 338,753 


inches of advertising—26,269 inches more than in 1908 and 
27,000 inches more than any other Iowa newspaper. 


Eight out of the nine largest advertisers in Des Moines 
—including every department store—increased their adver- 
tising in The Register and Leader last year. 


Five of these nine stores—including three of the four 
department stores—décreased their advertising in the Capital 
in 1909. 
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ADVERTISING VIA THE 
MOVING PICTURE. 


DRAMATIZING A BUSINESS—NEARLY 
12,000 MOVING PICTURE THEATRES 
NOW OPERATING—ODD ADAPTA- 
TIONS OF THE MOVING PICTURE 
IDEA FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES— 
COSTS $5,000 TO PRODUCE A COM- 
PLETE STORY. 


By James H. Collins. 


A new kind of advertising solic- 
itor has lately appeared. 

If you are in charge of an im- 
portant general advertising expen- 
diture, you will probably hear 
from him soon, with a pretty def- 
inite proposition. 

Instead of the usual advertising 
plan, however, he will come to you 
with the plot of a play which he 
hopes to weave around your par- 
ticular business or product. For 
he represents the moving picture 
interests, who have, within the 
past year, been developing the ad- 
vertising possibilities of a remark- 
able new medium. 

At the St. Louis exposition, in 
1904, several business houses main- 
tained small theatres at their ex- 
hibits, showing moving pictures of 
a somewhat general character. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to 
anything of direct advertising 
value was a series of views inside 
the factory of the National Cash 
Register Company. with a lecture 
on its welfare work. A definite 
link with the product had not yet 
been esablished. It has remained 
for the man who is going to call 
on you to bring that about. 

Every advertiser knows that, 
during the past two or three years, 
moving picture theatres have been 
established all over the United 
States. These five-cent entertain- 
ment places are springing up in 
the residence districts of great 
cities, and finding profitable pat- 
ronage in the smallest country 
towns. Numerous reasons are 
given for their popularity, the aver- 
age man being satisfied with the 
explanation that they are cheap. 
Price of admission doesn’t tell the 
whole story, however. One highly 
important consideration to the ad- 
vertiser is that these shows go 


into localities where there has 
been no entertainment before—city 
neighborhoods away from the reg- 
ular theaters, and country towns 
where only the circus was to be 
seen, once a year. Another im- 
portant consideration is, that the 
moving picture has a strong, basic 
human appeal. During the season 
of 1897, when Edison’s kinetoscope 
was new, two promoters bought 
the right to travel with Ringling’s 
Circus, exhibiting the crude mov- 
ing pictures of that day in a black 
tent which excluded the light. 
Their success was instant and re- 
markable. No advertising was 
done for this side-show, yet word 
seemed to travel on ahead, and 
through the West ranchmen, min- 
ers, soldiers, Chinamen and In- 
dians flocked to see the novelty, 
paying their way into the black 
tent repeatedly. 

Moving picture men are now 
bringing out the advertising possi- 
bilities of this medium and seem to 
have something of genuine merit, 
with wide future possibilities. One 
company in the East is adapting 
the pictures to advertising pur- 
poses, and another in the West is 
operating along the same lines. 
The writer talked recently with 
E. B. Miller, of the Essanay 
Film Manufacturing Company, 
who is in charge of the work for 
that company, and talked enter- 
tainingly about it. 

Both of these concerns make 
regular entertainment films for 
the moving picture theatres. That 
is their main business. Advertis- 
ing films are still a side issue. 

It is said that there are to-day 
in the United States between 10,- 
000 and 12,000 moving picture the- 
atres, large and small. Figures 
revealing the number of persons 
who attend them daily are a little 
surprising, but the moving picture 
men prove “circulation” by laying 
bare the expenses of a small the- 
atre. Its manager rents films 
from concerns that supply him in 
competition. From one film renter 
he gets so many thousand feet of 
a certain kind of pictures, and 
from another so manv thousand 
feet of something else. The serv- 
ice is not unlike that of a news- 
paper syndicate. His show is 
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ged weekly, and sometimes 
, and he pays for live new 
in many cases. Such a the- 
atre will take a service of 24,000 
fect of film weekly, costing be- 
tween $30 and $50 a week. Rent, 
light, advertising, singers, piano- 
player, attendants, etc., run its ex- 
peises up to about $25 a day. 
Even a small theatre, therefore, 
must entertain at least 500 people 
dai! at five-cent admissions to 
mect net expenses, and if 10,000 
theatres throughout the country 
entertained that many, there would 
be an attendance of 5,000,000 each 
da Some of the large houses 
entertain several thousand people 
dai 
Into this vast “circulation” the 
film concern can introduce pic- 
tures with — semi-advertising 
themes, reaching between 600,000 
and 1,000,000 people a week for a 
period of seven months, The lat- 
ter period represents the life of a 
film on the circuits, after which it 
is called in, being scratched and 
worn. Only a portion of the 


whole moving picture audience is 
reached, because no single concern 
supplies its films to all the the- 
atres. In fact, a company making 
the films does not deal with the 
theatres at all, their products 
being turned over to film renters 
who carry on that service. The 
theatre exhibiting twenty-four 
subjects each week may use only 
one or two from a given film 
house, and so the “circulation” 
reached is smaller than the whole 
extent of the moving picture the- 
atre industry would indicate. 

People pay to see these shows, 
and so advertising must be more 
or less secondary. The moving 
picture men frankly state that they 
are unable to give a glaring ad- 
vertisement. Yet at the same time 
they can convey a general impres- 
sion which is very lasting, and an 
admirabie supplement to other ad- 
vertising. 

Take harvesters, for exampie. 

The International Harvester 
Company has agents all over the 
world, and its goods are well 
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known. The film manufacturers 
submit an outline of pictures to be 
taken, illustrating the building of 
a harvester, its journey to the 
fields, and its use in some locality 
where several dozen machines fol- 
low one another around whieat- 
fields many miles square. Some 
of these views are taken in the 
factory, and perhaps the film men 
travel into foreign countries for 
other pictures that will be novel. 
The name of the company appears 
on its machines in the pictures, 
and is also shown in the “title” 
which precedes each picture. Such 
a film, sent out over the theatre 
circuits, is exhibited for its human 
interest qualities alone. People 
pay to see it, and the theatres pay 
to use it. 

Again, with a widespread con- 
venience like the telephone, the 
moving picture men draw up a 
little pantomime play, making pic- 
tures in the studio. First a home 
is shown. A woman, alone, late at 
night. A burglar enters. There 
is no telephone. He binds and 
gags the woman, fills his sack with 
silver, and departs. Emboldened 
by success, he enters a home fur- 
ther down the street. But there 
is a telephone here, and the occu- 
pant quickly calls into the re- 
ceiver, and the play ends in a tab- 
leau, with the burglar in the hands 
of the police. 

For a golf-ball manufacturer the 
Chicago house lately made a film 
showing the interior of the fac- 
tory, with its five thousand em- 
ployees, and these views were sup- 
plemented with pictures of Ander- 
son playing crack golf out on the 
links. Those pictures do not go 
into the theatres, however, but are 
shown privately at golf clubs 
throughout the country. 

This brings in another use of 
moving pictures for advertising. 

If the harvester interests prefer 
they can have a string of film 
made, showing.their factory and 
products, and use it in connection 
with sales work. Picture machines 
and lecturers are sent out over the 
country, exhibiting in halls hired 
for the purpose, local selling 
agents for the machinery gather- 
ing audiences of farmers. This 
method gives a manufacturer the 


center of the stage, as it were, and 
instead of a general impres:-ion 
upon miscellaneous audiences. as 
in the theatres, he makes a sc'ling 
impression on picked prosp ‘cts, 
Manufacturers like the great ‘vod 
advertisers, who carry on cvstly 
sampling and demonstrating work 
with traveling crews, can use mioy- 
ing pictures in the same way, 
working the local retail trade and 
dressing windows at the same 
time, mixing moving pictures with 
samples.: 

Still another interesting use has 
been found for the pictures in 
cases where costly, elaborate ma- 
chinery is to be shown to one or 
two prospective purchasers. 

About a year ago a Western 
company making heavy excavating 
and hoisting apparatus had films 
taken for use by its salesmen. A 
contract for excavating machinery 
is about to be let by a railroad 
that is leveling and straightening 
its roadbed. Obviously, it would 
help the sale if the manufacturer's 
salesman could take that road’s 
purchasing agent out to see his 
machinery at work. But perhaps 
the nearest plant actually in oper- 
ation is 500 miles off. The pur- 
chasing agent is a busy man. A 
salesman could get him out for a 
tour of inspection hardly once in 
a dozen times. But he has a thou- 
sand feet of moving picture film 
in his grip, showing a typical ex- 
cavating plant at work. Before 
calling on his prospect he leaves 
this film at some small theatre in 
the neighborhood, giving the man- 
ager a couple of dollars to run it 
off as a part of the regular show 
when he is asked to do so. These 
theatres are so widely scattered 
nowadays that it is seldom hard 
to make such an arrangemcit. 
Then, after talking with the pur- 
chasing agent, the salesman in- 
vites him out for an hour to sce 
his machinery at work, taking him 
to this theatre. Results that have 
followed the use of one film taken 
for this company a year ago, em- 
ployed in this way, have been so 
good that films are now being 
made for all its large machinery. 

The moving picture men are 
also working on a small apparatus 
which will enable selling agents or 
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“What didn’t happen 
in the year 1847 has 
happened since” 


rather aptly describes that particular 
period in the nation’s history—and 
upon which aromance could be written. 


@_ Powerful creative and constructive 
elements were put in motion in 1847; 
scientific achievements were recorded 
that eventually were to benefit the 
whole world; two of the greatest minds 


of the ages first saw the light of day. 


@. Among the year’s notable accom- 
plishments was the first successful ap- 
plication of the electro-plating process 
to silverware by the original Rogers 
Bros.— the brand that to-day is distin- 
guished from all others by its quality 
and its trade mark, ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


@ And thereby hangs an advertising 
story. 








In 1847 
Alexander 
Graham 
Bell 
and Thomas 
A. Edison 


were born MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 














(International Silver Co., Successor) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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The Agricultural Epit- 
omist guarantees 200,- 
000. «circulation per 
month, and proves it by 
Post Office receipts that 
go out each month to its 
advertisers. 


As a matter of fact 
the circulation has not 
been as low as 225,000 
in many months. For 
instance, December was 
250,160 and January. 
261,786. 


More than 75% of 
this circulation is in the 
great Middle West, the 
richest farming country 
in the world. 


It carries the cream 
of the agricultural ad- 
vertising of the country. 


Let us tell you more 
about this great farm 
monthly and what it 
can do for you. 


Agricultural Epitomist 


Spencer, Ind. 


Chicago, Taylor & Billingslea, 
First National Bank Bidg. 


New York, Fisher Special Agency, 
150 Nassau St. 




















manufacturers to exhibit moving 
pictures of heavy machinery in 
their own offices. Some difficulty 
has been found owing to the fire 
risk from films, as insurance com- 
panies hesitate to give permission 
for their use in office buildings 
where such a small moving pic- 
ture machine would be employed 
for sales purposes. This difficulty 
is being solved by the develop- 
ment of unburnab!le film — film 
made of a composition which will 
crumple when a flame is applied, 
but will not flame itself. 

Some estimates of cost for moy- 
ing picture service were prepared 
by Mr. Miller. When suitable sub- 
jects have been agreed upon, the 
film company charges a dollar per 
foot for the original megative and 
the first positive. and fifteen cents 
a foot for additional positives. 
The positives, of course, corre- 
spond to photographic prints, and 
are necessary for exhibition in the 
moving picture machines. The 
film company keeps the negatives, 
under contract not to use. Films 
average about 1,000 feet—that will 
tell a very complete story. In ad- 
dition, there are expenses of oper- 
ators when it is necessary to travel 
to different places, assembling 
various parts of the film story. 
This price applies only to outdoor 
views. Where indoor pictures are 
taken it is necessary to insiall 
portable mercury vapor lights for 
illumination, and the cost in such 
work is so much greater that no 
contract for less than $2,500 worth 
of film is taken. For $5,000, 
roughly, it is possible to arrange 
a complete business story, photo- 
graph it, make sufficient positive 
copies, and put it out among the 
moving picture theatres all over 
the United States for seven 
months, reaching an audience es- 
timated at between 15,000,000 and 
25,000,000 persons. 


—_—_——+oe 


The American Fruit and Poultry 
Magazine is the name of a new trade 
paper now being issued monthly at 
Glenwood, Ia. 


J. R. Hamilton, who has been of the 
advertising department of Wanamaker’s, 
Philadelphia, has resigned to go to Chi- 
cago to join the Kaufman & Hardy 
Company agency. 


aT a 


as 
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A NEW BOOK OF FARM ADVER- 
TISING DATA. 


he Northwestern Agriculturist has 

" issued a hundred page book in 

s giving the details of ‘What 
armers Use” as a result of a census of 
euirns from advertising. In 1903, 
yl a similar census was taken, fifty- 
ne questions were asked in the North- 
welern Agriculturist as to what. farm- 
ers use, to ascertain the quality of 
goods and their preference for goods 
ivert'sed in farm papers or dailies or 
zines or for non-advertised prod- 

Two thousand, six hundred and 
ty-one farmers replied to this first 
s. 
» the second census, taken recently, 
on fifty-seven questions, 2,148 replies 
were received. In general the figures 
shoved that farm paper advertising was 
more potent than any other kind of ad- 
vertsing, Results showed that many 
mi pianos were being bought now 
than organs. 

Gn specific questions such data as 
this was discovered: That Royal and 
Cal met Baking Powder are far in the 
lead of other brands used by farmers in 
the Northwest; and that Baker’s Choco- 
late is used by 1,499 out of 2,135 farm- 
ers. In toilet soap, Fairy, Grandpa’s 
Tar and Ivory were in the lead, while 
in ‘aundry soap Lenox was in the lead 
of seventy-six different brands. In 
washing powder Gold Dust was far in 
the lead of fifty-three different brands, 
while in scouring soap Sapolio and Bon 
Ami were tar in the lead. Rising Sun 
Stove Polish was far in the lead also in 
its ime. 

Out of 2,337 answers to the questicn 
whether they bought by mail, 87 per 
cent did buy by mail, only 6 per cent of 
whom were dissatisfied. The proportion 
o1 purchases made through mail order 
houses which seemed to be most often 
given was 50 per cent. 

To the question as to whether mail 
order buying was becoming more_ or 
less popular 1,872 out of 2,083 replied 
that it was growing more popular. 

Other statistics, similarly interesting, 
regarding more typical farm goods, was 
published. The data has been quite 
carefully arranged and analyzed and 
offers another interesting contribution to 
the evidence constantly piling up, of the 
value of going after the farm trade. 
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SUBURB TO ADVERTISE TO 
HOLD TRADE. 


With a view of keeping the business 
of the suburb from drifting to the city 
stores, the Business Men’s Association 
of Germantown, decided February 9th 
on a scheme of newspaper advertising, 
botn in the local and Philadelphia 
papers. 

—_——_+o+—___—_ 


A number of changes have been made 
in the personnel of the Blaine-Thompson 
Company, of Cincinnati, The board of 
directors has elected E. R. Blaine as 
president to succeed J. E. Thompson, 
retired; Ben Mulford, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, and George A. Shives secretary 
and treasurer. John E. Blaine, Jr., has 
been added to the board of directors. 





ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY 
THOUSAND HOMES means near- 
ly three-quarters of a million 
people. The material needs 
of this number of folks of both 
sexes and various ages are 


enormous. The UTICA 


that number each 


week, not accidentally, not unin- 


goes before 
vited, not unsought; but with a 
With the con- 


fidence of long acquaintance and 


welcome assured, 


friendship. You know what your 
story, to!d as you ought to be able 
to tell it, ought to mean to you 
if told to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion who have the means ard the 
facilities for the acquisiticn of 
your goods, 

These THREE QUARTERS of a 
MILLION PEOPLE live very largely 
in interior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjacent states. 


An advertisement as big as this 
can be placed in each one of those 
140,coo homes for 1/30 of a cent. 


Are you interested? 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 


3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
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‘Friend of my boyhood days.” 


“What is it about the Farm Journal that 
makes it pull sor” is a question often asked by 
advertisers. 


Here’s a letter from a subscriber that partly 
accounts for it. ‘Friend of my boyhood days,” 
he writes, “enclosed please find one dollar for 
your paper, ’—a five years’ subscription, as usual. 


“Friend of my boyhood days” means that from 
boyhood that subscriber saw the whole family 
reading one farm paper, on whose advertise- 
ments they found they could absolutely rely. 


How many such papers do you think there 
were thirty years ago? 


It takes time to grow a whole generation of 
such subscribers,—but when you’ve got them, 
they stick! 


And they have the habit of answering Farm 
Journal advertisements firmly fixed. 


Over 700,000 of them now. 


Forms for April will close March 5th, but space is likely to be all sold 
before that date. Be prompt! 
Forms for May close April 5th. 


Witmer ATKINSON ComPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Si: LLING “RUBEROID” 
PIIROUGH 4,500 AGENTS. 


+ 

/ESPREAD ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

FARMER THE BIG OBJECTIVE 

INT— DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN 

133,CO0 NAMES SIX TIMES A 

\R—ADVERTISING USE OF TRADE- 

\RK LITIGATION—OWN PRINTING 
ANT. 


i advertising has moods and 
ses, then the Standard Paint 
npany, of New York, Montreal, 
nburg, London and Paris, 
kers of Ruberoid roofing, has 
d them all. Publicity bought 
shly and watched with hawk’s 
s has been.so long annually at 
beck and call for Ruberoid, 
has so often been put through 

various paces, that its re- 
irces for business building hold 
secrets for this $5,000,000 cor- 
ition. On the same large scale 


- last year, but somewhat differ- 
ly directed, Ruberoid advertis- 
is about to be put out again. 


{uberoid advertising has no 
d channels. It swings up and 
wn, touching the high spots and 
low spots, invading the gen- 
| magazines, the trade journals, 
farm papers, the local papers 
| the billboards, at different 
ies Or at the same time, as its 
ivertising director thinks best. 
ut the one person kept in mind 
is the farmer, for whose uses 
\uberoid is deemed particularly 
id. Yet enormous quantities of 
is roofing are sold in towns and 
tics also. It’s a versatile and 
‘osmopolitan material, for it cov- 
rs the bungalows of the German 
iron with the same ease that it 
preads over the farmer’s barn. 
Last year the whole campaign 
was shaped to bear upon the farm- 
crs trade. He saw Ruberoid ad- 
vertising in most of the agricul- 
tural mediums, sectional and na- 
tional, and also in the general 
magazines. The ruralist was given 
a thoroughgoing treatment to spe- 
cialized publicity, as complete as 
le has ever been subjected to. 
‘This is evident from the following 
list, which has been carrying Rub- 
eroid copy: 


Acker and Goertenborn Zeitung. 
American Advocate. 
American Poultry Journal. 
American Swineherd. 
Amerikan, Chicago, 
Breeders’ Gazette. 
Constitution, 
Dakota Farmer. 
Deutsche Amer. 
Everybody’s. 
larmer. 
l‘armers’ Call. 
larmers’ Guide. 
I armers’ Mail and 
Farmers’ Review. 
Farm Home. 
Farm and Home. 
arm Life. 
Farm and Fireside. 
Farm Journal, 
Farm News. 
Farm Press. 
Farm Progress. 
Farm Magazine. 
Farmer and Stockman. 
Farm, Stock and Home. 
Farmers’ Voice. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Ilome and Farm. 
Haus and Baurfreund, 
Hospodor, Omaha. 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 
Homestead. 
Indiana Farmer. 
Inter-Ocean and Farmer. 
Journal, Kansas City. 
Kansas Farmer. 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. 
McClure’s Magazine. 
Michigan Farmer. 
Metropolitan and Rural Home. 
Missouri Valley Farmer. 
Missouri and Kansas Farmer. 
Munsey’s Magazine. 
National Farmer. 
National Flower Grower. 
National Stockman and Farmer. 
Nebraska Farmer. 
News, Dallas. 
News, Galveston. 
Northwest Agriculturist. 
Oklahoma Farmer Journal. 
Oklahoma Farmer. 
Orange Judd Farmer. 
Ohio Farmer. 
Posten, Decorah, Ia. 
Reliable Poultry Journal. 
Rural Weekly, St. Paul. 
Rural New Yorker. 
Register and Farmer. 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Scandinavian, Chicago. 
Southern Cultivator. 
Southern Planter. 
Southern Ruralist. 
South American Posten, 
Star, Kansas City. 
Successful Farming. 
System. 
South West Republic, St. Louis. 
Texas Farm and Ranch. 
Texas Stockman Journal. 
Texas Stockman and Farmer. 
Tidende, Minneapolis. 
Twentieth Century Farmer. 
Wallace’s Farmer. 
West Fruit Grower. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. 
World’s Work. | : 

The campaign just now gather- 


ing headway for the 1910 season 


Farmer. 


Breeze. 
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will not let up in its driving pow- 
cr. About fifteen general maga- 
zines will be used and a large 
number of local newspapers. Not 
so many agricultural mediums of 
general nature as last year will 
be brought into play, but it is 
thought by V. H. Kimmelmann, 
the Standard Paint Company’s ad- 
vertising manager, that the local 
advertising will stir the farmer’s 
interest as vigorously as hereto- 
fore. 

Underlying, or rather perhaps, 
accompanying the really immense 





Infringement Condemned 
THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY'S 
U S. Patents Nos 775.635 and 775,636 
FOR PERMANENT COLORED ROOFINGS UPHELD 
ae so IT ag RT 
The Standard Paint Company 


Wiltam B Bird. Cuares T Carruth and 
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Sad & Conpeay, and Pistuow Meow 
facturing Company 


Extracts from Decision handed down by the Honorable Judge 
G W Ray, January agth, 1910 





In the course of the experiments referred to by the Honor- 
able Judge; interesting facts concerning a number of roofing 
materials were developed These and full particulars of the 
original Ruberoid have been embodied in a book entitled, 
“ALL ABOUT ROOFING ” 

This book will be mailed free upon request. 


The Standard Paint Company 
100 William Street NEW YORK 


PAGS AD, MAKING MOST OF RECENT COURT 
DECISION. 




















advertising of Ruberoid are other 
selling activities which are of in- 
terest to the advertising fraternity 
inasmuch as they determine the 
scope of the periodical publicity. 

The Standard Paint Company 
does not sell direct to consumer. 
It has 4,500 selling agents scat- 
tered where they will do the most 
good through the United States 
and Canada. With these agents 
the home office makes it a point 
to co-operate very effectively, even 
going so far as to send a salesman 
from headquarters or a branch of- 
fice to dispose of the first car-load 
shipment. Frequently this expense 
is greater than the receipts from 
the first order. 


To illustrate, The other day 
a dealer in one of the Southern 
states wrote the New York o/ice 
that Ruberdtd was a Jonah, wasn't 
selling at all. Couldn’t someone 
up there help him out? A sa'es- 
man was dispatched the s:me 
night and twelve hours later he 
got off the train in a litle 
Southern town where the agent 
lived. He cast his eye over ihe 
town and saw two buildings going 
up. He interviewed one of thm. 
Had he decided what roofing he 
was going to use? Well, not ex- 
actly, although he had been think- 
ing of so-and-so. Well, wouldn’t he 
like a roofing that was fire-proof, 
like Ruberoid, that would wear 
for years and years and was abso- 
lutely non-leakable? Wouldn’t he 
like Ruberoid, which was a better 
buy for real service than anything 
else, the salesman urged. ‘The 
outcome was an order for that 
house. The same tactics brought 
another order from the second 
builder. The salesman then ap- 
proached the local agent, showed 
how the business must be got, 
turned the two orders over to him, 
with the profit on them. ‘That 
local agent has known since how 
to get after business, He has sold 
not only one car-load, the first 
“Jonah” shipment, but also two 
more. The home office has se- 
cured a business builder in. that 
section by intelligent and wise co- 
operation. 

Agents are urged to send in 
lists of names likely to make busi- 
ness. These are circularized un- 
stintingly. Often a personal Ict- 
ter is written mentioning the name 
of so and so as local agent. ‘Ihe 
prospective customer, thus receiv- 
ing a communication from the 
home office, immediately conceives 
a feeling of increased respect for 
his townsman handling Ruberoid. 

All kinds of novelties and priut- 
ed stationery are supplied the 
local agent. Is there a building of 
note in any town just finished and 
roofed with Ruberoid? Then a 
cut is made by the Standard Paint 
Company, it is printed upon a 
thousand or so of desk blotters or 
post cards and sent to the agent. 
The agent is made the distributor 
of signs large and small to be 
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Spent $75.50—Received 258 Inquiries 
—Direct Sales Over $5,000.00 





Des Moines, Iowa, February 12, 1910. 
KimBALL’s Dairy FARMER, 
Waterloo lowa. 
GENTLEMEN: 

1 take pleasure in writing to you in regard to the ad. 
which we published in Kimball's Dairy Farmer January 
ist. We have received 258 inquiries, and to date have 
sold 12 silos from it by mail, aggregating over $5,000.00, 
and expect to sell a good many more before the season 
closes. We have traveled over the Corn Belt a great 
deal, and have always found that readers of Kimball's 
Dairy Farmer were ready to buy silos. They do not 
require the educational work that has to be furnished 
readers of other farm papers. The amount of business 
which this ad has brought us, and which we feel confi- 
dent it still will bring us as the inquiries continue to 
come in, has exceeded our expectation, and we congratu- 
late you and ourselves on the success we have met. 

Des Moines Sito & Mrc. Co., 
C. S. Kuincamin, Manager. 


The above letter tells so well what Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer did, and why it did it, that we believe it will 
interest every advertiser in this country. 

There are different kinds of farmers, and different 
kinds of farm papers. 

Silos cost from $300 to $800 each. They are bought 
only by the most progressive and prosperous farmers. 
When a man buys a silo he owns his farms, raises 
blooded stock, and has money to spend. 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer is the trade magazine of 
more than 40,000 of these “Cream” farmers. They 
always have money, and are cash buyers. 

No well informed advertiser will pass up these 
“Cream” farmers. 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer is not an ordinary farm 
paper—it’s a magazine for the leaders. 


KIMBALL’S DAIRY FARMER, Waterloo, Iowa 
JOHN ANDREWS, Manager. 
New York: Fisher Special Agency, 150 Nassau St. 


Chicago: Taylor & Billingslea, 626 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis: A. D. McKinney, Third Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
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tacked up in his territory, Big 
signs, enameled, nine by four feet, 
have been placed in about a thou- 
sand stands in. the United States. 
On most of this material the local 
agent’s name appears. 

The agents are relied upon to 
contribute advertising ideas. The 
managers ask them for their ideas 
regarding this or that line of pro- 
posed advertising. The agents 
prove to have definite and helpful 
ideas, too. 

The business of circularizing the 
names supplied by the agents is 
tremendous. Lists from agents 
are daily pouring into the office 


As One-Piece Roof 


will weather tight, still flexiblt, after 
seventeen solid years of service 
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EMPHASIZING FIRE-RESISTING QUALITIES. 


on William street, New York, in 
such a number that every two 
months 133,000 names are sent 
business developing literature, 
This circular matter is made up 
of mimeographed letters, printed 
circulars and leaflets. Indeed the 
printing of the Standard Paint 
Company is so extensive that it 
maintains its own press at the 
manufacturing plant at Bound 
Brook, N. J. ‘ 

The work of the house organ is 
all important, It is called The 
Exchange, a Journal for Our Rep- 
resentatives. It is no cut and 
dried affair.. Just now a series of 
special numbers are being issued— 
the New England number, the 
Foreign number, ete. Usually a 


half tone cut of some public build. 
ing is printed on the cover and 
the point is emphasized that it is 
roofed with Ruberoid. _ Illustra- 
tions in half tone abound in every 
issue. Scenes are shown of sum- 
mer houses, school houses, rail- 
road stations and even standpipes 
which have used Ruberoid. The 
printed matter is of the news 
order. In the house organ con- 
centrates the business development 
news in all the field of Ruberoid, 
It is aimed to make the pages 
stimulating to the local agents. 
The fire-proof qualities of Rub- 
eroid are graphically portrayed, 
sometimes in half tone by a photo- 
graph of a building which has been 
gutted by fire with no harm to the 
roofing, The agent is taken into 
the confidence of the company; 
intimate discussion of the plans 
for new projects and of possible 
changes are unreservedly printed 
in The Exchange. 

In one of the early spring num- 
bers of the magazines wi'l appear 
a page ad of Ruberoid, presenting 
in legal form the decision of Judge 
Ray, protecting this roofing from 
attempts at infringement. ‘This, 
like all of Ruberoid advertising, 
will be reprinted in large folder 
size and sent to agents. The com- 
pany is very particular that its rep- 
resentatives see the effort it is 
making in its advertising to sell 
Ruberoid. 

—_— +r 

The Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, is using a much more 
extensive list of standard magazines, 
mail-order publications and newspapers 
for the Hartman Furniture & Carpet 
Company, of Chicago, than that adver- 
tiser has ever employed before. Orders 
for more than 400 of the various publi- 
cations are now being sent out for 
March, April, May, June and July. The 
newspaper lists cover the states of IIli- 
nois, North Dakota, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, Kansas, Michigan, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Wis- 
= Pennsylvania, Iowa and Okla- 
oma. 





The Herald-Republican Publishing 
Company, of Salt Lake City, has filed 
articles of incorporation, the capitaliza- 
tion. being placed at $400,000. The in- 
corporators are Senator Reed Smoot, 
Postmaster A..L. Thomas, D.. C. Jack- 
ling, C. E. Loose, E. H. Callister, Gov. 
Spry and Hiram E. Booth. 





Waterloo, Iowa, 


has organized a 
Town Criers Club. ie 
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Careful Reading 


is what you want. The chances of having 
your advertisement answered are greatly 
increased if the publication containing it 


is carefully read. 


That is where a semi-monthly has a dis- 
tinct advantage over a weekly. There is 
time between issues for careful reading. 


Remember 


Farm, Stock 2 Home 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


is now the only semi-monthly agricultural 


paper in Minnesota. 


Remember FARM, STOCK AND 
HOME has the lowest advertising rates 


of any northwestern agricultural paper. 


| Forty to Thirty-six cents per line, de- 
pending on space used in one year. Full 
page $265.00. Over 100,000 circulation. 
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Another 
Record Broken 


During: the month of Jan- 
uary, IQI0, 


ChicagoRecord-Herald 


Contained 
1,276 Columns 
of Display Advertising 
exceeding all previous rec- 
ords for the month of 
January in the history of 


the paper by more than 
52 columns. 


—————— 


: Ghe 
Chicago Record-Herald 
NEW YORK OFFICE 

437 FIFTH AVENUE 














Sell Your Goods 
in Bulk 


There are hundreds of 
German Catholic Hospitals, 
Colleges, Churches, Girls’ 
Academies and Monasteries 
in the East, Middle West 
and Far West. They buy 
all kinds of goods in big 
lots. 


St. Joseph’s Blatt 


reaches them all, and they 
consult its advertising col- 
umns to guide them in their 
buying. In these institu- 
tions St. Joseph’s Blatt is 
regarded with confidence 
and reverence because it is 


Published by the 


Benedictine Fathers 


306 Good: te "BI Ae a Ore. 














A TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT? 


Tue Natrona Association or Reta 
RUGGISTS. 
Curcaco, February 15, 1910, 
nie of Printers’ Inx: 

in your issue of February 2n 
article headed ‘“‘More Upset eo the Draw 
Trade” presents a picture that is very 
much distorted and exaggerates a sitya. 
tion that is of relatively small signif. 
“"First—The Philadelphia A 

irst—The Philadelphia Associatio 

Retail Druggists withdrew from oe ee 
tional Association of Retail Druggists 
on a vote of sixty-six out of a total 
membership of about 430. You and 
your readers can draw your .own con: 
clusions from this cogent and founda, 
tional fact. 

Second—The pewter of the National 
Association on the patent medicine ques. 
tion is identical with that of the Phila- 
delphia Association, and the former was 
the first druggist organization in this 
country to formulate a “‘code of ethics” 
intended to place pharmacy and medi- 
cine in harmony with one another and 
both on a higher and more righteous 
plane. 

Third—The trouble apparently comes 
solely from the fact that Chas. H, 
Huhn, president of the American Drug- 
gists’ nd:cate, was elected president 
of the National Association .at its last 
convention, as he had a right to be, 
having been an ardent and persistent 
supporter of the National Association 
for eleven years and long before the 
Syndicate had been thought of. A med- 
ical journal found in this situation justi- 
fication for charging up to the National 
Association nny which the Syndicate 
is said to have done and for which the 
National Association was in no way re- 
sponsible. 

Fourth—Of the 1,014 local, district 
and state organizations affiliated with 
the N. A. R. D., the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation is the only one to ‘“‘turn tail” 
when the parent body was unjustly and 
maliciously assailed by an outside inter- 
est, the 1,013 other associations stand- 
ing by their gens and holding true to 
the parent body, 

Fifth—The N. A. R. D. is in touch 
with hundreds of county medical soci- 
eties and has many thousands of phy- 
sicians on its mailing list who are re- 
ceiving its monthly propaganda letters 
explaining the merits of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeial and National Formulary 
preparations which were made the legal 
standards in medicine by the federal 
food and drugs act of June 30, 1906. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that, like “the report of Mark Twain’s 
death,” the significance and effect of the 
ill-advised action of a small remnant of 
the Philadelphia retail drug organiza- 
tion has, in Mark’s own language been 
Pi exaggerated.” In a few weeks 
the Philadelphia A. R. D. will re- 
affiliate with the N. A. R. D. or a new 
local organization will be formed in 
the “City of Brotherly Love” compris- 
ing the loyal element in that staid old 
town, than whom there is no more 
faithful and loyal men in the entire 
drug fraternity of this country. 


HARLES M. Carr, 
Director of Publicity, N. A. R, D. 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICITY ASS’N 
CONSIDERS CATALOGUES. 





The Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, met February 10th to dis- 
cuss catalogues. A paper by Manager 
of Publications Rice, of the General 
Electric Company, on_the subject of 
catalogues was read. It took up some 
of the questions which bother technical 
catalogue makers, such as loose-leaf 
versus binding, etc. The General Elec- 
tric System of separate catalogues with 
holes for loose-leaf arrangement was ex- 
plained. 

Leroy Fairman argued for copy that 
gave reasons and did not assume that 
others knew everything that the writer 
knew. J. George Frederick argued the 
importance of making a catalogue a 
more aggressive factor in the general 
ators, policy. > i 

C. R. Lippman analyzed some details 
of catalogue making, such as the vary- 
ing effects of color, the disadvantage of 
too long type lines; the value of stiff 
board covers, of uniform sizes, and the 
value of salesmanlike captions running 
through the book with illustrations for 
the benefit of those who read rapidly. 

F. Coleman, formerly with the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, advocated uni- 
form catalogue sizes, preferably 6x9 
and 9x 12. 

F, R, Dayton, of Rogers & Co., said 
the Master Car Builders have a 9x12 
standard. He argued against a line of 
caps in catalogues, and said, regarding 
illustration, that that retouching is best 
which has the least paint on it. He 
also pointed out the cheaper make-ready 
on the press of cuts which are squared 
and not vignetted. He approved the 
6x9 and 9x12 proposed standards, 
for one reason because the binding was 
on the long dimension. , 

Mr. Vechten Waring, printer, spoke 
for a title on the cover that would con- 
vey some thought. He also pointed out 
the great saving that may be effected 
by. watching postal weight. 

A representative of Dill & Collins 
spoke, approving the uniform size. Ad- 
vertising Manager Kilbourne, of the 
American Can Co., spoke for wood cuts, 
as did M. Redfield, of Yale & Towne, 
and others. The American Can Com- 
pany makes almost 100,000 separate 
products and a number of other techni- 
cal men gave their catalogue experi- 
ences. 


————~+o-- 


FARMERS TOO MUCH INTEREST- 
ED IN SCIENCE TO EAT. 





The temper of the farmers with re- 
gard to more intelligent farming was 
clearly shown recently at Asheboro, N. 

In spite of snow and cold, nearly 
100 farmers turned out to hear a nota- 
ble group of Government agricultural 
experts. They were so interested that 
when some one moved that they ad- 
journ for dinner, the motion was voted 
down, because they preferred to stay 
and listen to more scientific talk. | 

Plans were laid for the organization 
of boys’ “corn clubs” and “girls’ poul- 
try clubs.” 





The minimum rate of 
the SYRACUSE EVENING 
JOURNAL will range from 
3c to 4c per agate line on 
May 1, 1910. The space 
required to run this rate 
is 7,000 lines within the 
year. 

Advertisers and Adver- 
tising Agents have re- 
ceived rate cards with the 
notice below attached: 


New rate card of the SYRA- 
CUSE EVENING JOURNAL 
effective May 1, 1910. Contracts 
entered between now and May 1, 
1910, and based on the card now 
in effect must terminate on or be- 
fore May 1, 1911, and carry no 
privileges of renewal except on the 
basis of the card herewith. 

Circulation on which the card 
of January 1, 1908, was based: 
Daily average for 1907—21,410 
copies, 

Circulation on which new card 
of 1910 is based: Daily average 
for twelve months from August 1, 
1908, to July 31, 1909—27,679 
copies. 

Above certified by A. A. A. and 
covered by its certificates. : 

Average for six months ending 
January 31, 1910—30,6904 copies. 


SYRACUSE JOURNAL CO,, 
H. D. Burrmt, Gen’l Mgr., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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AWARDS IN PRINTERS’ 
INK’S PRIZE IDEA 
CONTEST. 





SIX PRIZES TOTALLING $100 AWARDED 
FOR IDEAS SUBMITTED — PRIZE- 
WINNERS CALLED FORTH LARGE 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING FROM 
O’SULLIVAN’S RUBBER HEELS — 
INTERESTING ARRAY OF IDEAS 
SUBMITTED—NAMES OF WINNERS. 





Last November Printers’ INK 
began a “Prize Idea Contest,” of- 
fering $100 in prizes “for the best 
and most helpful suggestions to 
advertisers in any line of busi- 
ness.” It was announced that 
“Ideas may relate to newspaper 
or magazine advertising, booklets, 
car-signs, posters, window dis- 
plays, etc. Entries will be judged 
on the basis of their practicability 
and probable value to advertisers 
and advertising agents.” 

This contest called forth a con- 
siderable array of ideas, ranging 
all the way from hints about ad- 
vertising on letterheads to adver- 
tising for commodities rarely or 
never advertised before. The ideas 
were all suggestive, many of them 
striking a responsive chord with 
some concern which immediately 
made use of it. 

The contest closed some weeks 
ago, and the entries were care- 
fully gone over and sifted down. 
The winners finally decided upon 
are as follows: 


First 


prize, 
Boston. 


$50—D. A. Buckley, 





“SP” Pars, 
$25—R. M. Barstow, 


Second prize 
Rochester, N. 

Third prize, Easton. 
Ce $5—J é 

fourth prize, $5—John C. © 
Middleboro, Mats. — 

1ft rize, $5—Percy . PB 
Newark, XN. a bei 

Sixth prize, $5—-D. D. Cooke, Chi- 
cago. 


: $10—Robert 


Mr. Buckley’s idea was to ad- 
vertise rubber heels to special 
classes of people who walk a great 
deal, making a concentrated ap- 
peal to them. This idea was im- 
mediately taken up by the O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Heel Company, and 
large ads appeared in newspapers 
shortly after, entitled “Printers’ 
INK answered.” 

Mr. Barstow’s idea was that yo- 
cal music should be advertised by 
music publishers, pointing out the 
lack of information among ama- 
teur singers at present regarding 
songs suited to their voices. 


Mr. Easton’s idea was a more 
universal use of price in advertis- 
ing, pointing out the drawback 
which absence of price is to much 
advertising, and the frequent as- 
sumption that the price is too high 
because kept dark. 

Mr. Powers suggested an idea 
for a booklet to advertise motor- 
cycles, the subject matter to be a 
doctor’s advice to a man in poor 
health to buy a motorcycle. 

Mr. Cooke suggested that 
clocks be advertised, and gave a 
rough pencil layout of an imag- 
inary ad as it should appear. 

Printers’ INK extends its thanks 
to the senders of the many good 
ideas submitted. 





is by a comparative test. 
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Dead Heats Are Com paratively Rare 


N almost every test of skill one man is found a little better 
I than the other—sometimes vastly better. 

The principle applies in circular letter writing. 
Your own letters may be the best—but the only way to be sure 


Once we break through the crust of skepticism, and get a man to 


try our letters he keeps using them. 
Our best customers are those we had to convince by results. 


The Business Development Company of America 
“Writers of Letters that Pull” 
STREET 


New Yorrt« City 
Phone Cortland’ 5374 
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EEA LL NE PTE NEL, LAL TE ENCES REIS SLI 


There is one newspaper in 
Canada which, in point of cir- 
culation and covering qualities, 
is without a serious competitor 
in its field. 


This paper is LA PRESSE, whose circula- 
tion of 100,000 has no parallel among the 
daily newspapers of Canada. This circu- 
lation is concentrated in Montreal and the 
province of Quebec, where it provides a 
means of reaching the best part of Canada’s 
2,000,000 or more French speaking people. 


As an advertising medium, LA PRESSE 
is an indispensable part in any campaign 
whose aim is to cover this part of Canada, 
with maximum results. 


Interesting facts about the advertising field 
in Canada will be sent promptly on appli- 
cation to the Advertising Manager, 


LA PRESSE 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


United States Representatives: 


WM. J. MORTON COMPANY 


Brunswick Bldg., Hartford Bldg., 
New York, ime Chicago. 
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The Chicago Examiner’s Gain 
in Advertising During the 
Month of January 


In 1909 the EXAMINER gained 4,138 columns in display advertising 
over the previous year—the largest gain by almost twice ever made by any 
other Chicago morning newspaper. 

On top of this tremendous increase for 1909, the EXAMINER gained, 
in display and classified, 344.09 columns during January, 1910, as com- 
pared with January, 1909. ™ 

The combined January gain of the Tribune, Record-Herald and Inter 
Ocean was 15.88 columns—about one-twenty-second of the gain of the 
EXAMINER alone. 







ee cc nsin novos 6).:00 enn aele pie GAINED 208.27 Columns 
ey SE Ns ova bs 0's bo cape ccee dese GAINED 10.72 Columns 
The Daily Tribune .... ..LOST 29.17 Columns 
The Daily Record-Herald ..............0.s000. LOST 65.82 Columns 


Newspapers gain or lose in advertising patronage exactly in proportion 
as their advertisers get or do not get results. There is no other secret of 
the Daily EXAMINER’S gain in January, nor the Daily Tribune’s loss. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES FOR JANUARY, 1910, AS COMPARED 
WITH JANUARY, 1909: 





Daily Examiner Daily Record-Herald 
ere 163.87 cols. GAIN Display ........ 57.13 cols LOSS 
Classified ...... 44.40 cols. GAIN Classified ...... 8.69 cols. LOSS 

TO: excasee 208.27 cols. GAIN RO a dae nees 65.82 cols. LOSS 

Sunday Examiner Sunday Record-Herald 
EL 110.45 cols. GAIN Display ........ 107.99 cols. GAIN 
Classified ...... 25.37 cols. GAIN Classified ...... 39.62 cols. LOSS 

OO civila cane 185.82 cols. GAIN OU kaexd dex 68.37 cols. GAIN 

Daily Tribune Daily Inter Ocean 
Display hdtmig lean’ 55.79 cols. LOSS SN 5 Fas Sees 14.41 cols. GAIN 
Classified ...... 26.62 cols. GAIN Classified ...... 8.69 cols. LOSS 

BE 50 di0pde 29.17 cols. LOSS TOE evinces 10.72 cols. GAIN 

Sunday Tribune Sunday Inter Ocean 
Display ....... 64.36 cols. GAIN ee eee 21.84 cols. LOSS 
Classified ...... 1.10 cols. GAIN Classified ...... 12.34 cols. LOSS 

Total se eesees 65.46 cols. GAIN Ts cdc%es 0s 84.18 cols.-LOSS 


Total January Gains and Losses, both display and classified, for Sunday 
and daily editions of all Chicago morning newspapers: 


EXAMINER GAINED 844.09 cols. Record-Herald Gained. 2.55 cols. 
Tribune Gained....... 36.29 cols. Inter Ocean Lost...... 28.46 cols. 


The EXAMINER’S increase was over 300 columns greater than the 
Tribune’s increase, and over 22 times greater than the combined increase 
of all its morning contemporaries, because of the EXAMINER’S tremendous 
HOME circulation. 

The EXAMINER enters more homes every day than are entered by 
all its morning contemporaries COMBINED. 


Eaxminer Advertisers Get Results 
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HOW FARM ADVERTISING 
GAVE A MANUFACTURER 
THE WHIP HAND. 





PARIS GREEN MAKER OBLIGED TO 
COWER PRIOR TO START OF ADVER- 
TISING CAMPAIGN—AFTER ADVER- 
TISING HAD ITS EFFECT, THIS AT- 
TITUDE CHANGED TO ONE OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

Few men in the advertising 
business will ever be called upon 
to take up a Paris Green proposi- 
tion. Paris Green is distinctive. 
Its appeal is strictly limited to the 
farmers. For that and other rea- 
sons, it stands alone, 

Yet the selling difficulties which 
the firm of Morris Herrmann & 
Co., New York, makers of Herr- 
mann’s Paris Green, faced sev- 
eral years ago, were not essen- 
tially different from those that 
scores and scores of other manu- 


facturers are confronting every 
year. : 
The suggestion to advertise, 


made to that firm by Eugene B. 
Peirsel, the head of the sales de- 
partment, did not meet with en- 
couragement, but Mr. Peirsel had 
become convinced of the possibili- 
ties of advertising in his line. 

Finally he won his point. At 
last, a limited advertising appro- 
priation was granted. Mr. Peirsel 
had the idea that it would be far 
better to concentrate his fire. 
Consequently he began buying 
space in those agricultural medi- 
ums which reached the farmers in 
a limited section. The campaign, 
as planned by him, was to be tried 
out with them first. If successful, 
it would later be extended to other 
territories. If not successful, that 
fact would prove, once and for all, 
the absurdity of Paris Green ad- 
vertising. 

The fire of the campaign was 
really concentrated upon the dis- 
tributers, especially the jobbers. 
In the meantime, the sales force 
was getting busy with the new in- 
dustry in the territory in question. 

Now, it happened some time be- 
fore the advertising had been put 
into operation, that a big whole- 
saler in the Northwest, one of the 
largest thereabouts, had. ordered a 
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great quantity of Paris Green, a 
portion of which remained unsold 
at the end of the season. The 
Herrmann establishment had al- 
ways abhorred consignment or- 
ders. Therefore, when this whole- 
saler sent in a check in partial 
settlement, with the statement that 
the stock had not been all sold out 
and that the unsold portion should 
be taken back and credit given, it 
provoked a bitter controversy. 

To make a long story short, the 
manufacturers were forced to con- 
cede, -The best way the latter 
could get out of a bad bargain 





Every dollar spent in spraying your peach trees 
with Herrmann’s Hi-Grade Pure Pans Green will 
return to you many times over im a larger and 
better yield of freit. Don't waste your time and 
money with inferior Paris Green that will only half 
do the work and may burn the tender foliage and 
injure growth—you can't afford to take chances 
with your profits If you will use 


Herrmann’s_ 
Hi-Grade 
Pure Paris Green 







Fewer applications will be needed during the season, because st 1s cer- 
tan death to the pests of the peach tree, and will not burn the most 
tender foliage of plant of tree. 

Herrmano’s Hi-Grade Pure Paris Green 1s guaranteed to conform to 
all the requirements of the agricultural colleges of the various States. 



































was by compromise, under the 
terms of which the wholesaler 
agreed to hold over his balance 
of stock until the next season, and 
pay for it in‘accordance with the 
most favorable prices then in oper- 
ation. 

But mark the difference after 
the advertising campaign had been 
started ! . 

The advertising began, as had 
been planned. As the season ap- 
proached, one of the salesmen 
came in with an order of unusual 
size from a large Eastern jobber. 
For the sake of brevity, we may 
say that this jobber went through 
practically the same operation as 
had the jobber in the West. He, 
too, took it for granted, upon finds 
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A LETTER FROM 


The Inland 





Daily Herald 


Spokane, Washington 
To Their Foreign Representatives 
Evening and Sunday 
Morning 
Flat Rate 4 cts. per 
Line 





SPoKANE, WASH., 
Feb. 8, I19I0. 
The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency, 
Tribune Bldg., 
New York. 
Gentlemen :— 
Our first issue to-day car- 
ries eighteen pages adver- 
tising, circulation 23,826. 
This circulation is made up 
of over 15,000 carrier deliv- 
ered in the city; 2,500 coun- 
try subscribers; balance be- 
ing news agents, dealers and 
street sales. 
There never was a paper 
started in the history of this 
country with so large a bona 
fide paid subscription list, 
or with such bright pros- 
pects, or in a community 
that wanted a paper so 
much as this. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 
Attan Haynes Pus. Co. 
By G. A. SomARINDYCK, 
General Manager. 


























ing that he could not dis 

all of the goods he had on Maal 
that he could force the manufac. 
turer to consider his season's 
order as being of the consignment 
variety. In remitting his check 
for a partial payment, he inquired 
where he should ship the balance 
of his stock. 

But the sales manager realized 
the strength which his advertising 
had given him. Acting upon this 
knowledge, an aggressive, rather 
than a cowering attitude was de- 
cided upon. The jobber was po- 
litely requested to send his check 
for the balance and also to advise 
whether he wanted to continue 
handling this brand in his terri- 
tory, 

It seemed dangerous to use such 
dictatorial methods, and the out- 
come was awaited not without 
some trepidation. 

A second letter, a reiteration of 
the first, was sent. Jt brought the 
check. That meant the Rubicon 
had been crossed. Still another 
letter was sent post-haste, how- 
ever, again demanding whether 
the jobber would handle this 
brand and no other during the 
coming year, or whether that par- 
ticular territory should be given 
to other parties who were eager 
to get it. In the course of a few 
days, a brief reply came to the 
effect that the jobber would agree 
to handle this brand exclusively. 

What had happened? Advertis- 
ing had made this line of goods 
solid with the consumer and the 
small retailer. The final arbiters 
of the worth of the brand were 
those who, by right, should be! 

The value of advertising had 
been positively brought out by the 
experiences above related. To- 
day this house holds the key of 
the situation. 

The following farm mediums 
are used: 

New England Homestead, Maine 
Farmer, Bangor Commercial 
Weekly, Lewiston Journal, New 
England Farmer, St. Paul Farmer, 
Michigan Farmer, Wisconsin 
Farmer, Fruit Belt. Fruit Grower. 
Farm, Stock and Home, Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturalist, the Gleaner, 
American Cultivator, Mirror and 
Farmer, Farmer and Union. 
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The Cat Will Jump! 





THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
The Medium of Mediums 
The Cream of Two Nations 
Permanently Enlarged and Improved 
Twenty-four Additional Pages 
Handsome Colored Cover 
Beginning With April Issue 
Beautiful Colored-picture Section 
A Great Detective Serial Story 


30,000 Newsdealers Know Of It 


Largest April Issue Ever—March 21st 
Forms Now Closing 


ADDRESS : 
THE STRAND MAGAZINE B. E. BUCKMAN 
83 and 85 Duane Street 87 Washington Street 


New York Chicago 
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April COMFORT 


Beaming with Easter Cheer 





and bright with seasonable special features which, like its 
soulful title page, exhale the quickening spirit of Eastertide 
faith and hope, will gladden the hearts in a million and a 
quarter country homes exultantly prosperous on the high 
prices of farm products. 


heels drum the profitable trade of COMFORT’S 

monied agriculturist readers throughout the richest 
farming sections than expend your advertising ammunition on 
those who live from hand to mouth in the cities distressed 
by the high cost of living. 


The Influence of April COMFORT’S 


Infectious Optimism on its Readers 


will be recognized as an additional element of value by the 
thoughtful advertiser who appreciates the predisposing power 
of happy mental suggestion in the advertising medium, as 
well as the importance of the purchasing power and pros- 
perous condition of its subscribers. 


Run a Winsome Ad in AprilCOMFORT and 
Profit by its Consummate Combination of 
Winning Advertising Values 


APRIL FORMS CLOSE MARCH 15. Order early through any reliable agency, or send direct to 


"108 Flatiron Bldg. W- H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. C30 tarquette Bide 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep, Augusta, Maine. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep. 


nijor General and Mail-Order Advertising”’ 
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We are the exclusive | 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
fhan three-fourths of the 
ears in the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
fhe Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE PROBLEM OF SECUR- 
ING GOOD AGENTS 
BY MAIL, 





MANY REPLIES, BUT GRAFTERS MUST 
BE ELIMINATED—SCHEME ADOPTED 
BY ADVERTISER TO FOIL “ SOME- 
THING FOR NOTHING” CORRESPOND- 
ENTS—SOME EXPERIENCES OF AD- 
VERTISERS — MAGAZINES, CLASSI- 
FIED ADS AND SUNDAY NEWSPA- 
PERS MOST RELIED UPON. 





It is no trouble at all to secure 
replies abundantly to advertising 
for agents to act as canvassers. 
But it’s a real art to transform 
these replies into agreements for 
soliciting. It appears that in this 
energetic country of ours not a 
few are on the watch for symp- 
toms of “much money for easy 
work.” Rafts of these camp on 
the trail of any promising adver- 
tiser for agents. They have got 
to be taken care of in the corre- 
spondence that follows advertis- 
ing. Most of them back off when 
it becomes evident that some hon- 
est hard work must go into get- 
ting any money from a proposi- 
tion. Again, thrifty housewives 
and other bargain hunters make 
a practice of scanning the “agents 
wanted” columns; they believe 
that “agents’ samples” are “good 
buys,” if they put out a feeler in 
the shape of an inquiry. This class 
merely wants to buy cheap the 
goods the agents are to sell and 
don’t intend to do any canvassing. 

S. A. Diamond & Bro. Company, 
of New York, who are selling 
through agents a collapsible leath- 
er bag, were as happy as could be 
two years ago when they began 
advertising for agents. Replies 
came in galore. A few bags were 
sent to “agents” at rock bot- 
tom figures and the “agents” 
never came back. They had made 
a good buy and that was all they 
wanted. The Diamond Brothers, 
however, saw a thing or two after 
this happened a few times, and 
shoved up the price for an agent’s 
canvassing sample so that the firm 
has now from thirty to forty per 
cent profit on it. This move elim- 
inated many inquirers and tested 
the sincerity of the survivors, 


Victor Diamond, secretary of the 
company, said: 

“We send a sample to any one 
whom, upon investigation, we find 
to be a fit agent. If the buyer of 
the sample is really anxious to 
do business we hear from her 
within a short time. If we don’t 
get orders, or at least a promising 
report within a stated time, we ap- 
point some one else to the terri- 
tory. 

“We have tried about every 
classified medium of national cir- 
culation. At one time we were 
using fifteen. We are now in 
Munsey'’s, Collier's, and Every- 
body's. We feel convinced of the 
results, and why shouldn’t we? 
Two years ago and a little over 
we went into this with a capital 
of less than a thousand dollars. 
I'd hate to tell you what we have 
netted since, but we have done al- 
mighty well, I can tell you. 

“We are going to try out a lit- 
tle display advertising, and see if 
that will help. During the spring 
we shall try a three months’ cam- 
paign of display alone, sit back and 
watch the returns come in. We'll 
do some stiff checking up and if 
the outcome is not right we'll 
stick to classified for good. 

“We are using, in addition to 
the magazines, about fifty Sunday 
newspapers. January brought 400 
replies and we sold 136 samples 
to agents who will produce a lit- 
tle business, at least. We have 
found the average life of an agent 
to be four months. 

“We write a personal letter to 
each inquirer, state our proposi- 
ton squarely, outlining the possible 
profits. We use no follow-ups. 
The returns from the magazines 
we are now using are satisfactory. 
It has been curious to observe 
how Munsey’s pulls foreign agents. 
We have working for us now 
agents who sent letters bearing 
the Munsey key from England, 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Hong-Kong.” 

It takes no particular skill to sell 
the Diamond bag, however. An 
agent has merely to show it, and 
it will talk for itself. A woman 
of ordinary intelligence can do the 
trick in her odd minutes. 

An example of real skill in 
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building up a high-class agency 
force is the medical publishing 
house of William C, Wood & Co., 
- New York, publishers of the Med- 
ical Record and the American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Ameri- 
can agents for the London Lancet. 
It is evident at once that this con- 
cern cannot pick up its canvassers 
at- random. A seller of pants- 
hangers, be he never so smooth, 
could never do business with 
Wood & Co. 

The problem, as stated by H. N. 
Widmer, of the sales staff, is to 
find men who know medicine, or, 
at least, can appreciate its ex- 
pression in journalism, who are 
presentable and who are good 
enough salesmen to reach and se- 
cure the orders of hard-pressed 
physicians. 

To get men of this stripe, Mr. 
Widmer has gone into magazines 
like the Review of Reviews, 
Cosmopolitan, Munsey’'s, Collier's, 
Everybody's, and the Popular, 
Ainslee’s, and Smith’s magazine. 
It is desired to produce replies 
from physicians or advanced medi- 
cal students, real estate men, drug- 
gists, insurance brokers and law- 
yers—in a word, men skilled in 
presentation of arguments or pos- 
sessed of medical knowledge. 

Out of 818 replies since Decem- 
ber, Mr. Widmer has secured a 
few less than 100 agents. He says 
he is satisfied if ten per cent of the 
inquirers actually prove to be fit 
for puttng on as Wood repre- 
sentatives. As the Wood repre- 
sentatives. are as high grade as 
any general canvassers to be found 
in the country, it is interesting to 
note in detail the method of work- 
ing out. The copy reads as fol- 
lows: 

We pay you $2, $4 or $5 for each 
order. You can average a’number of 
orders each dav. We sell to physicians 


on easy credit terms. Light work. 
Choice territory now open. 


The thoroughness of the sifting 
process, after the replies come in, 
is indicated by the fact that of the 
818 replies since December, about 
400 are now waiting their turn for 
the publishers’ inquisition The 
prospective agent is required to 
fill out a blank stating his age, 
his experience in business, his 


class in college, if he is a physi. 
cian or medical student. and a 
good deal more. He must also 
send three good references, which 
are rigidiy investigated. If any of 
the references fail to recommend 
him he is rejected. He must send 
his photograph. This enab‘es the 
home office to “size him up.” The 
particular reason for the photo- 
graph is to preclude the possibility 
of employing negroes. It wou'd 
never do to have colored solicitors 
acting as Wood representatives, 
entering, say, particular Southern 
families where the prejudice 
against associating with negroes 
would not help the Wood reputa- 
tion. 

The men who survive this weed- 
ing out are taken on and given 
absolutely exclusive territory. It 
is then strictly up to them to pro- 
duce the business or off go their 
honorable heads. 

Wood & Co. tried advertising 
in the Sunday papers for a time, 
but not a sufficient number of men 
were secured to make the expense 
justifiable. In a great number of 
instances it was found that boys 
were answering the advertise- 


ments. 
——_—_—_+o+ 

The San Frane’sco Advertsing Men’s 
Association has decided to hold an ad- 
vertising exhibition in San Francisco in 
June, during a convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising. Men’s Association, 
The exhibit will be novel in character. 
Among the exhib'ts will be a complete 
photo-engraving plant and other forms 
of printing. Billboard painting will be 
illustrated and the highest class of work 
of the special advertising artist will be 
shown, 





Hugh A. O’Donnell, business man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Press, an- 
nounces the appointment of Leon W. 
Hopkins, as manager of the resort adver- 
tising department. Mr. Hopkins was 
formerly manager of the Chicago branch 
of Vantine & Co., and more recently 
connected with the executive offices of 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, III. 





W._N. Albee, for ten years past ad- 
vertising manager of the Canton, Ohio, 
Repository. has become secretary of the 
Journal Company, of Troy, N. Y., 
which publishes the Carriage Dealers’ 
Journal and is contemplatine an auto- 
mobile medium. 





William M. Handy is no longer with 
the Herbert Kaufman & Handy Agency. 
He has returned to his o'd position on 
the Chicago Tribune, as Sunday editor. 
It is said he still retains his stock in 
the agency. 
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ADVERTISERS TO FARMERS 
SELLING THROUGH DEALERS. 


1 
lowing is an interesting list, 
Fo Wallace Richardson, of ad- 
vertisers now advertising to the farmer 
for trade through dealers: 

The American Radiator Company 
(heating), the Union Carbide Company 
(lighting), Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany Western Electric Company (tele- 
phones) Singer Sewing Machine Com- 

y, Free Sewing Machine Company, 

cheth Chimneys, Eddystone Prints 

(domestics), Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Edison Phonograph, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Hood Rubbers, Rub: 
berhide Boots, Beacon Falls Rubber 
Shoe Company, National Lead Company, 
Carter White Lead Company, Ridpath’s 
History, Leader Iron Works (water sys- 
tems), ‘Kewanee Supply Company (wa- 
ter systems), C. A. Burton Manufactur- 
ing Company (water systems), Univer- 
sal Portland Cement Company, Chicago 
Portland’ Cement Company, Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, Ash Grove 
Lime and Portland Cement Company, 
Western States Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Sweet-Orr Company (overalls), 
Adler Clothing Company (clothing), 
Lampher & Skinner (clothing), Gui- 
termann Brothers (clothing), C. Ken- 
yon Clothing Company, Gordon & Fer- 

son (furs and hats), Wells Shoe 

mpany, Chicago; Bentley & Olmstead 
(shoes), Bradley & Metcalf (shoes), 
Mayer Boot ,& Shoe Company, Selz- 
Schwab Company (shoes), Hilkers- 
Weichers _ (overalls), Hanra-Munger 
Company (overalls). ‘ 

Courtney Shoe Company, Foot-Shulze 
Company (shoes), Gotzian Shoe Com- 
pany, North Star: Shoe Company, Men- 
zies Shoe Company, Sharoo Shoe 
Company, Osborn, Glove Company, Ei- 
sendrath Glove Company, Utica Knit- 
ting Company (underwear), High Rock 
Underwear, President Suspenders, Wal- 
tham Watches, Trowbridge & Niver 
(bonds), Bowersock Milling Nom ame | 
(Zephyr flour), Pickands, Brown 
Co. (coke), Harman Coal Company, 
Uneeda . Biscuit, B. J. Johnson Soap 
Company (galvanic soap), Alabastine 
Company (wall finish). 

Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. (Rambler 
auaomobile), Overland Automobile, 
Pierce Arrow Automobile, Glide Auto- 


mobile, MaxwellBriscoe Automobile. 


Company, ‘Times Square Automobile 
Company, Moline: Automobile, Brush 
Kunabout Company, McIntyre Auto 
Company, Schacht Auto Company, Hart- 
ford Tires, Woodward Threads, Good- 
year Tires, Sherwin-Williams Company 
aints), Devoe & Raynolds (paints), 
unn Furniture Company (bookcases), 
Quaker Oats, Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets, 
Mf Company (Gold Med- 
al flour). , ’ 


— +e 
In the February Magazine Summary, 
the Outlook was credited with but 16,- 
772 lines, instead of 34,264. The latter 
firures should have appeared in the 
four-year table, under 1909, making a 
gtand total of 122,488 lines, 


A new Democratic daily in Meriden, 
Conn:, is being planned by Mayor 
Thomas Reilly, of that city. 








The Memphis 
Commercial Appeal 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper.” 


Covers MEMPHIS and the 
prosperous territory tributary to 
it in a manner that seems per- 
fectly natural to the resident who 
knows because he has seen its re- 
markable development or has 
grown up under its influence. 

The casual visitor, whose in- 
terest in newspapers or in adver- 
tising makes him watchful, is al- 
ways surprised at the complete 
and thorough dominance of this 
remarkable newspaper. 

The home in all this great and 
desirable section that does not 
regularly receive the Commercial 
Appeal is not only a rarity but a 
curiosity. : 

No wise advertiser even “drops 
into Memphis” without being im- 
pressed with the high quality of 
its circulation. 

And then follows constant and 
completely convincing demonstra- 
tions of the tremendous quantity 
of its circulation. 


Daily over....... 40,000 
Sunday over..... 70,000 
Weekly over..... 100,000 


For the advertiser who wants 
to cover the Memphis territory 
there is, first of all, the MEM- 
PHIS COMMERCIAL AP- 
PEAL—and after that the trim- 
mings and the luxuries. 

SMITH & BUDD CO. 


Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg.. Chicago; Third Nat'l 
ank Blag., St. Louis, 








/ 
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RINGING THE CHANGES IN 
ADVERTISING STYLE. 





UNIFORMITY OF STYLE OUT OF PLACE 
WITH THE MIXED AUDIENCE AD- 
VERTISERS MUST REACH—THE CRE- 
ATION OF INDIVIDUALITY—THE 
CRITICIZED* LEGGETT COPY FOR 
PREMIER GOODS, 





By Alfred W. McCann, 


Advertising manager, Francis H. Leg- 


gett Co. (famous firm of job- 
bers now advertising Premier 
Goods). 


The performance at one theatre 
will appeal to one type of. audi- 
ence only, by which it is proposed 
that there are numerous types of 
audiences. 

Out with the test tube and the 
microscope ! 

In: the Vaudeville theatre we 
find an audience whose taste is 
evidently best gratified by such 
manner of amusement. The the- 
atre across the street from the 
Vaudeville House is presenting a 
Serious Drama. An observation 
of the faces of those present wiil 
show sufficient difference to prove 
our proposition, but we might as 
well pile it on. 

Further up the street is a tem- 
ple devoted to Grand Opera, and 
not so very far beyond is found a 
sensational Melodrama where the 
10-20-30 variety seems to hold 
its particular set of devotees un- 
der the spell of excitement and 
suspense. 

The Burlesque Show on the 
same street attracts an audience 
which is not much interested in 
Grand Opera for the reason that 
it’s not that kind of audience. 

It might be just as well to go a 
little farther while we’re at it and 
include the Museum audience. 

All this is patent, but because 
it sometimes does not seem to be 
taken into consideration when we 
are arbitrarily telling an adver- 
tiser “how-to-do-it,” we talk about 
it-here as a commonplace bit of 
commonsense, not only not too 
trifling to be noticed, but actually 
so vital that not to notice it must 
aoe conceit or ignorance or 


Who, -then, .shall invest himself 


with the infallible to the extent 
of declaring exactly how this or 
that story should be told? The 
advertising “expert” may have 
and usually does have, some justi- 
fication for his particular formula 
if he declares that his particular 
formula is prescribed for some 
one particular type of audience, 
The great stumbling block lies in 


The Blind Rabbit 
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In the meantime by calling “2230 Franklin” 0», the ‘phone 
or by writing 128 Franklin at. you will be adtised where you 
can find Premier Products in your neighborhood. 


==Francis H. Leggett & Co— 


Is IT JUNK OR IS IT GENIUS? 








the tendency to prescribe formulas 
sweepingly and arbitrarily in spite 
of the fact that we cannot reach 
out and gather the almost infinite 
diversity of taste and intelligence 
of the public at large into a unit. 

If it were possible to change 
the present order of things and 
make all men of one mind, we 
could then take the results of our 
labor and. slap them up against 
the center of our target and fire 
every shot.at the bull’s eye... + 
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But because one man is happy 
at home and another unhappy, and 
because one man is physically fit 
and another suffering some in- 
firmity, and because it is not pos- 
sible that both under such con- 
ditions are interested in the same 
things, or look upon life in the 
same way, and because one man 
is buoyantly successful and an- 
other temperamentally pessimistic, 
and because one man has received 
a common school education and 
another has passed through a high 
school and another has been grad- 
uated from a college and another 
is essentially self-made, and he- 
cause some lean toward sports and 
some toward books and some to- 
ward the arts and some toward 
“just-nothing,” we cannot make a 
bull’s eye that will do for them all. 

This is why at least a few hard- 
headed business men of to-day are 
beginning to shun the advertising 
“expert” who declares that all our 
efforts to reach the public should 
be poured into the same mold 
‘and that we should stick to that 
mold. 

This is also why hard-headed 
business men of to-day are show- 
ing a tendency to sit up and take 
notice when the advertising “ex- 
pert” tells them frankly that in 
order to hit all bulls’ eyes, they 
must use guns adapted to the dif- 
ferent ranges from which they 
fire. 

The fixed style will reach that 
class who happen to be of the 
kind that will take notice of that 
style. It follows that in aiming 
at the general public, the fixed- 
style will not do. There must be 
as much diversity in our advertis- 
ing as there are divers types to 
advertise to. 

The “Premier” story is such a 
long one and so filled with re- 
markable contrasts that we can- 
not begin to lay it before the peo- 
ple by any other means than a 
little fragment at a time. We be- 
lieve, and have good reason to 
believe, that there is a sufficiently 
large element interested in an un- 
questionable standard regarding 
pure foods, to make it worth our 
endeavor to reach them. In fact, 
after little more than a month of 
campaigning, we have achieved 












A Weekly Average; 1909 


226,178 copies 


And Every Copy a Home 


You’ve heard of “rings within 
rings’? Well, in the case of 
GRIT there is publication within 
a publication. 

For sixteen years the circula- 
tion department of GRIT has.is- 
sued a little monthly magazine 


called Push which circulates 
among its carriers and news 
agents. There are over 13,000 of 


them now. - 

PUSH, we've been told by the 
keen, the wise, and the outspoken 
ones, is more truly indicative of 
the great success of GRIT than 
any piece of advertising depart- 
ment “literature” that has ever 
been issued by GRIT. 

PUSH talks circulation even 
from its white margins. The pic- 
tures of the boys and girls, the 
men and women, who in their 
humble way are achieving suc- 
cesses, their interestingly told 
stories of their experiences, the 
pointed instructions, the helpful 
suggestions of the editors, all 
these things are a splendid gauge 
to the quality and stability of 
GRIT’S circulation to the man 
who thinks for himself. 

Would you like to see a copy of 
Push? 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bidg., Chicago; Third Nat'l 
Bldg., St. Louis. 











The REAL 
Condition 
in Syracuse 











At the recent investigation 
made by the American Adver- 
tisers Association, THE 
POST-STANDARD was 
given nearly 40,000 circulation 
per day. 

The next largest Syracuse 
paper was given a little over 
28,000—in other words, THE 
POST-STANDARD has near- 
ly 40% more circulation. 


Not only is our total cir- 
culation the largest, but we 
also guarantee the largest local 
circulation. 


Recently, one Syracuse news- 
paper has called public atten- 
tion to the great amount of 
advertising it is carrying— 
nearly as much as that carried 
by THE POST-STANDARD. 
However it is not wrong to 
call attention to the fact that 
not only does THE POST- 
STANDARD earry more ad- 
vertising than any other Syra- 
cuse newspaper, but at a rate 
so much higher—in most cases 
200% higher—that there is no 
basis for comparison. 


IN JANUARY, THE POST- 
STANDARD carried consider- 
ably more advertising than 
any other Syracuse paper—the 
same as it has done for many 
months—but at a rate, which in 
most cases is 200% higiier. 














PAUL BLOCK 
(Ine.) 


Directors of Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK. BOSTON CHICAGO 
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such measure of response that we 
cannot doubt the safety of the 
ground we now stand upon, nor 
the ultimate results of our adver. 
tising. The writer believes that 
were we to adopt a method of 
advertising which would simply 
place the word “Premier” before 
the public, we would be doing no 
more than hanging up one more 
name on the horizon. There are 
so many names hanging up there 
now, that the word “Premier” 
would mean little unless qualified 
seriously, earnestly and honestly, 
We have adopted the plan, there- 
fore, of presenting reasons for 
every statement made over the 
signature “Francis H. Leggett & 
Co.,” and under the brand “Pre- 
mier.” 

We could, we believe, present 
sweeping and meaningless claims 
of goodness, which, in this age of 
skepticism and indifference, would 
make no more impression on the 
public mind than any other sweep- 
ing and meaningless claim. In 
consequence, our advertising has 
taken such shape, in fact, such a 
variety of shapes, that those who 
believe in the conventional and 
have been accustomed to look upon 
the conventional as the only 
have been somewhat disconcerted 
by the “Premier” campaign. 

Several big advertisers have 
been good enough to volunteer 
their opinions about our work. 
Some of them think it the most 
unique copy now going into the 
newspapers in the metropolitan 
district. Others, and probably the 
larger number, have anathematized 
it, stamping it as inane, volcanic, 
absurd, amateurish, rank, rotten 
and wretched. All we can do, 
therefore, is to wait and watch. 





The February banquet of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association is to be held Feb. 
25 at the Hotel Somerset, Boston. This 
dinner is to be held in connection with 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. The 
speakers are as_ follows: Erman 
J. Ridgway, Publisher Everybody's 
Magazine; Lorin F. Deland, author and 
advertising expert; Hon, Samuel 
Powers, Ex-Congressman from Boston; 
Wm. C. Freeman, of the New York 
Mail; B. J. Rothwell, President Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; Geo. W. Cole- 
man, President Pilgrim Publici Asso- 
ciation. Ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., will 
preside. 
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PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. GOES 
IN FARM PAPERS. 


One of the largest and most conserva- 
tive manufacturing concerns in the 
world, the Plymouth Cordage Company, 
North Plymouth, Mass., has _ been in- 
duced to join the tapidly increasing 
ranks of farm advertisers, 

Some interesting copy has been pre- 
pared, advertising binder twine, and a 


Don’t’Buy “Standard”? Twine 
In 1910!—Read Why 
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book has been prepared, called “What 
Every Farmer Should Know About 
Binder Twine in 1910.” Dealers are 
being campaigned to take an interest in 
the advertising campaign. 

This binder twine campaign may be 
the opening wedge for the advertising 
of rope of all kinds to consumers. 


——_+9>— 
DETROIT ADCRAFTERS DISCUSS 
DISTRIBUTION. 








The Ad Craft Club, of Detroit, held 
a most interesting pena J February 8th 
at which the general subject of 
“Efficiency in Handling the Manufac- 
turer’s Product Through the Retailer” 
was considered. H. Sawyer, adver- 
tising manager of the Brown Shoe Com- 

ny, St. Louis, and president of the 

estern Association of Shoe Whole- 
salers, talked on_the subject of “Mar- 
keting Specialty Lines of Shoes,” illus- 
trated by lantern slides. Truman A. 
De Weese, of the Shredded Wheat 
Company, talked on “Some Cerebra- 
tions.” W. J. McDonough, Western 
representative of the Root Newspaper 
Association, spoke on “The Necessity 
for Co-operation Between the Manufac- 
turer, Retailer and Jobber.” James H. 
Collins, of Printers’ Inx and Saturday 
Evening Post, will address the next 
meeting, March 8th. 

_ oor 


_ The next dinner of the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association will be held February 
25th, at the Hotel Somerset. The din- 
ner is iven in connection with the Bos- 
ton Chamber of C ce, and it is 
expected that between 500 and 600 
guests will be present. Speakers of 
national prominence have been secured 
for the occasion. 








OW Local Merchants 
Regard the News- 
papers of Omaha. 


During January, 1910, the num- 
ber of maha merchants using 
1,500 lines or over in any paper 
was 21. Their advertising patron- 
age was distributed as follows: 

The World-Herald led the Bee at 
13 stores, 

The World-Herald and Bee were 
tied at 6 stores. 

The Bee led the World-Herald 
at only 2 stores. 

The 21 advertisers used 35,532 
lines more in the World-Herald 
than in the Bee. 

In the total volume of local ad- 
vertising for January, 1910, the 
World-Herald led the Bee by 59,528 
lines. 

Last December the Omaha mer- 
chants offered to investigate local 
newspaper circulations. e World- 
Herald and the News accepted. 
The Bee refused. 

It’s the World-Herald in Omaha! 


VERREE & CONKLIN (Inc.) 
Representatives 
New York and Chicago 

















High Clow Circulation 


The problem of waste in cir- 
culation is solved by buying the 
kind of circulation that reaches 
a specific class, and its value 
increases in proportion to the 
buying capacity of the class. 
Lawyers, doctors, bankers, mer- 
chants, the most successful farm- 
ers, make up the 35,000 citcula- 
tion of 


Gleaningsin 
Bee Culture 


It’s the finest circulation ‘os 
sible—every subscriber well-to- 
do—every p< of value to the 
advertiser, with no waste what- 
ever. Yet you can buy this cir- 
culation at the rate of $1.43 a 
page per thousand—less than 
ou pay many high-grade pub- 
ications for a miscellaneous cir- 
culation. GLEANINGS’ pages 
are standard magazine size. 


The A. I. ROOT CO. 
MEDINA -- «i «~ «- OHIO 
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THE. QUALITY OF ADVER- 
TISED PRODUCTS. 


NEW ENGLAND GROCER CHALLENGES 
ASSERTIONS OF SUPERIORITY OF 
ADVERTISED * : GOODS—SAYS CON- 
SUMLRS LOSE BY BUYING ADVER- 
“TISED GOODS—W.HERE HE .IS_ IN 
ERROR. 


A doughty New England grocer 
slaps. advertising in the face with 
his glove in his letter, printed be- 
lew, and challenges it to step out 
in the arena and prove wherein 
it: has a* right to exist or to make 
claims to the public. 

With an-imposing array of fig- 
ures, he tries to establish the case 
against advertised goods and for 
non-advertised goods, as follows: 


CITY HALL GROCERY, 

Hartrorp,; Conn., Feb. 10, 1910. 
Editor: of’ Prrnter’s Ink: , 

Dear Sir:, In an article in Printers 
Inx of January 19th, Mr. C. A. Col- 
lins, Jr., attempts to prove that the 
consumer pays no more for an adver- 
tised article than for one of equal 
merit or quality that isn’t advertised. 
AS my experience of many years as a 
retailer has taught me different, I could 
not-let*suth an absutd statement go un 
challenged, and- trust that you will 
allow this letter space. in. your very. in- 
teresting weekly in contradiction to 
what he says. 

Take Royal Baking Powder as one 
instance... The «actual cost of produc- 
ing as good .a baking powder as it is 
possible does not exceed sixteen cents 
a pound, and we can buy one put up 
under our own name by a highly repu- 
table concern in New York that is ex- 
actly as good as Royal at $2.75 a dozen 
pounds. ° We can and do retail this 
profitably at thirty cents a pound. Royal 
costs $4.65 .a dozen pounds,. and re- 
tails from forty to fifty cents a .pound. 
They spend a million a year for ad- 
vertising. 

Take Sufted Rice as another instance. 
Formerly: ‘the. wholésale price of Puffed 
Rice was~$2.85 a--cdse -of three dozen 
and: retailed for*ten cents a package. 
Thé. Quaker Company decided onan 
extensive adveftising. campaign in. New 
Engiandy and‘ te’ pay fot it advanced 
the price to $4.25 a case of-three dozen, 
and fifteen cents a package retail. 
Thére was no advance in price of raw 
material.’ Quaker’ Oats costs the con- 
sumer more than double what equal 
quality costs him ‘in bulk., 

Years ago it was said that it cost 
P. & G. over, $300 a box to sell Ivory 
Soap. That means ‘three cents a. cake 
more to the consumer than it would 
cost. could “they sell the same quantity 
without advertising. It isn’t likely it 
costs them that “amount now, but it 
costs a lot, and thé consumer pays for 





it. . 7 
A much adveitiséd Macaroni’ whole- 


sales at about ten cents a pound, when 
the very best quality of American Maca- 
roni (unadvertised) can. be bought at 
seven and one-half cents. 

A certain nationally advertised flour 
was recently found in a laboratory test 
to be the very poorest in quite a num. 
ber of: different brands, mostly unad- 
vertised, that were bought in the open 
market, yet it costs the consumer from 
seventy-five cents to $1.00 a batrel 
more (and the retailer makes less profit 
on it) than the better but not adyer- 
tised flours cost him, 

Mr. Collins says that “by his (the 
consumer’s) very preference for an ad- 
vertised article he shows that he is get- 
ting his money’s worth—that he is not 
being taxed for the advertising.” In 
this he is simply trying to cover the 
ground by generalities, not by facts, 
Consumers have been “stuck” worse 
and oftener on advertised articles than 
on unadvertised articles, 

Many consumers are overcome by 
prejudice, or they do not use their 
own judgment—they prefer to take the 
advertiser’s word that what he says is 
true rather than make the effort to com. 
pare similar articles and let their own 
judgment decide which is best or more 
economical for them to buy. 

In my experience I have noticed but 
very few nationally advertised articles 
that do not cost the consumer more 
than identical quality and quantity 
would cost them but for the. expense 
of advertising them. 

Any store that advertises must add 
that expenditure to the cost of doing 
business, same as clerk hire, delivery, 
rent, light, etc., whether it spends $1,000 


_ or $100,000 a year, and who in the 


world pays for it if the consumer 
doesn’t, since it must necessarily come 
out of the profits of the business? 

Mr. Collins has evidently deluded 
himself, or he may be trying to comfort 
some innocent consumer, but there is 
not a single specific instance in his 
article to prove that what he attempts 
to prove is so. J. P. Gurtror. 


Printers’ INK publishes this 
letter, misleading as it is, because 
it will serve as its own best an- 
swer. in enlightening the consid- 
erable number of those who still 
are but half convinced and still 
hazy regarding. the position of 
advertised goods in the market. 
It will also probably bring out 
the many sides of this matter in 
the letters to the editor by read- 
ers of Printers’ Ink, after read- 
ing this article. , 

Without attempting to pre-empt 
the discussion which will be most 
profitably left_ to readers of 
Printers’ INK, it will be helpful 
to point out that Mr.. Hurst, of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, in his article 


in the issue of Feb. 9, showed . 
advertising is economical distri- . 


butive cost which the consumer 
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pays of course, but which does 
not come as high in an advertised 
product as in a non-advertised 
product. ; 

It is also necessary to point out 
that it is entirely wrong to pre- 
sume that an article is sold at an 
increased price when advertised. 
Many non-advertised articles now 
sold at a price lower than adver- 
tised articles can only be sold at 
all because the advertised article 
has built a general market which 
has enabled competitors to follow 
the trail at reduced distribution 
cost. on ; 
There are many interesting 
sides to this matter, and Printers’ 
InK invites business-like replies 
which answer Mr. Guilfoil’s facts 
with more facts. 


FIGHTING THE MAIL-ORDER 
WATCHES. 


E. M. Benson, 
Advertising Manager, Hopkins & Allen 
Arms Company. 
Norwicu, Conn., Feb. 18, 1910. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 











Do you want your watches delivered this way? 





iThe above picture appeared in an ad- 
vertisement of a paper manufacturer offering 
CATALOGUES made strong enough to 
“stand the mile a minute bump received 
when the mail bdgs are thrown from a 
rapidly moving train.” 

Catalogues may be strong enough for 
his-WATCHES ARE NOT. 


WALTHAM WATCH Co. 
Waltham, Mass. 


I clipped the enclosed ad from a farm 
paper this month. 

Can you — out the purpose of 
the copy? t reads like a picture 


puzzle to me. 
E. M. Benson. 


















When the copy writing 
or the soliciting day’s 
work has fairly squeez- 
ed every drop of juice 
out of your brains and 
your nerves are tied in 
hard knotsbuy yourself 
A Glass of 















It willrelieve yourmen- 
tal and bodily fatigue— 
calm your nerves—re- 
fresh you and please 
your palate. 


Sc 


Everywhere 








Whenever you see 
an Arrow think of 
Coca-Cola 
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THE PRACTICAL ART OF 
CATALOGUE MAKING. 





SOME BUSINESS-LIKE SUGGESTIONS 
FOR MEETING CATALOGUE REQUIRE 
MENTS OF MANUFACTURERS — 
LOOSE LEAF VS. BOUND CATA- 
LOGUES—VALUE OF STANDARDIZA- 
TION—PAPER BEFORE T. P. A. 


By Martin P. Rice. 

Head of Publication Bureau, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Considering the vast amount of 

business secured, directly and in- 
directly, by means of printed cata- 
logues, it is somewhat surpris- 
ing that the subject of catalogue 
making has not been more syste- 
matically studied. Systematic 
study is necessary, because of the 
wide variation in the scope of 
catalogues, and because they are 
used throughout the entire com- 
mercial world. It would be use- 
less on this account to attempt to 
establish specific rules for all 
cases, but each proposed catalogue 
may be taken up and considered 
somewhat as follows: 

First, the purpose of the cata- 
logue—why is it needed? This 
question is a very elementary one, 
but, nevertheless, one which writ- 
ers of catalogues appear to some- 
times forget—as a review of cur- 
rent catalogues will doubtless 
show. A _ catalogue of repair 
parts published for the conveni- 
ence of customers differs some- 
what in its purpose from a cata- 
logue intended to promote interest 
in a new enterprise. When the 
purpose of a catalogue has been 
decided upon, make all the con- 
tents assist in accomplishing that 
purpose, and eliminate all ma- 
terial not subservient to the pur- 
pose. 

The form which the catalogue 
will take depends largely upon its 
purpose, and the question of loose- 
leaf or permanent binding will 
need consideration. The advan- 
tages of the loose-leaf form are 
very evident, but its disadvan- 
tages are not so apparent. With- 
out going into a thorough dis- 
cussion of this question it may be 
said as a general principle that 
the loose-leaf catalogue loses its 
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va.ue unless the revised sheets 
are faithfuliy inserted as received 
and the old ones withdrawn, On 
this account this form of cata- 
logue is not recommended except 
where the publisher has frequent’ 
opportunities to examine a large 
number of his outstanding cata- 
logues, or has some other means 
of ascertaining that the recipients 
keep them up to date; as for ex- 
ample, in the case of information 
and prices issued by a house to its 
salesmen, agents and _ established 
customers. 

If there is any doubt as to 
whether a _ loose-leaf catalogue 
(will be properly maintained, a 
permanent binding should be 
chosen, because in the latter case 
there is never any uncertainty as 
to what information the catalogue 
contains. In this connection it 
may be said that while makers of 
loose-leaf binders have devised 
many ingenious schemes worthy 
of honorable mention, the grand 
prix for a loose-leaf binder is still 
unclaimed. 

As to size some efforts have 
been made toward standardiza- 
tion, but there still remains much 
to be accomplished. In the effort 
to attract attention, all sorts of 
odd sizes have been chosen, but 
the general tendency of such prac- 
tice is to defeat its object, because 
there is no convenient way of 
preserving odd sizes of publica- 
tions, and sooner or later they 
are usually destroyed. Standard. 
sizes are naturally determined by 
the size of paper carried in stock 
by paper manufacturers, and a 
favorite standard size is 6 by 9 
inches. The 8 by 10%-inch size 
used by the General Electric Com- 
pany, while not strictly a standard, 
because it cannot be folded to ad- 
vantage from a standard paper 
size, has some important advah- 
tages in that it is uniform with 
the correspondence sheet, the 
photographic prints and the di- 
mension diagrams adopted by the 
company. In this case there is no 
difficulty in securing paper be- 
cause it is ordered in quantities 
which enable the mills to furnish 
the size required,- without extra 
expense. Large manufacturers 
will usually require two, or even 
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his trousers up. 


Napoleon Bonaparte’s familiar 
pose is with right hand thrust in 
his coat front. Some think he 
assumed this pose through force of 
habit. Not so/ As the illustra- 
tion shows—it was a pose of 
necessity. There were no 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


—in Napoleon’s day. If there had been, 
Napoleon would be pic- 
tured like ordinary 
mortals. 
For Napoleon would 
have given SHIRLEY PRESI- 


DENT 
handed welcome. 
carried the weight of 
most the wofld on his 
shoulders and would 
have wisely avoided any 
trouser-supporting de- 
vice, that would put an 
extra burden on his 
shoulders. 
SHIRLEY PRESIDENTS are 
the only suspenders that 
do not drag onthe shoul- 
ders. The sliding cord 
is the reason, 
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three standard sizes. One of these 
will probably be 6 by 9 inches, or 
larger, and another, a size suit- 
able for catalogues containing 
prices and data intended for 
agents to carry in their pockets. 
When a choice of standard sizes 
has once been made it should be 
strictly adhered to, so that all 
catalogues received from one com- 
pany can be filed together. 

The contents of the catalogue 
and its arrangement will, of 
course, vary widely, and no defi- 
nite rules can be given, but the 
contents of each catalogue should 
be carefully arranged in logical 
sequence. In general, a commer- 
cial catalogue will contain, first, 
an introduction referring to the 
articles offered for sale and stat- 
ing briefly their points of super- 
iority; second, descriptions and 
illustrations explaining any tech- 
nical features involved; third, de- 
tailed lists of sizes, including the 
catalogue numbers; other neces- 
sary data such as_ shipping 
weights and prices, all in tabular 
form and accompanied by suitable 
illustrations; fourth, a compre- 
hensive index arranged alpha- 
betically and according to cata- 
logue numbers. The omission of 
any information required by the 
customer in ordering from the 
catalogue, is annoying and liable 
to be the cause of mistakes and 
delay. 

As to illustrations every pic- 
ture should be included for a 
definite purpose and the cuts 
should be clear and distinct, but 
without the unnatural perfection 
secured by over “retouching.” 

The ideal distribution of any 
catalogue will supply a copy in 
every case where it will be likely 
to result in business, and only in 
such cases. This ideal will prob- 
ably never be reached, but we can 
constantly approach it more 
closely by careful work on our dis- 
tribution lists. In this work valu- 
able assistance is rendered by 
agencies, directories, traveling 
salesmen, and by various plans in- 
volving replies by mail from pros- 
pective customers. 

In planning commercial cata- 
logues, much valuable assistance 
can be secured from paper manu- 
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facturers, printers, photc engray- 
ers and commercial artists, as wel] 
as from an examination of pub- 
lished catalogues on similar lines 
Technical questions such as choice 
of paper stock, type of illustra. 
tions, typographical arrangement 
and ornamentation have been ably 
discussed in our trade papers, 
and the catalogues for certain 
specific trades have been devel. 
oped to unquestionably highly ef. 
ficient form. There is therefore 
ample material available for 4 
systematic study of the whole art 
of catalogue making, and if such 
a study were made impartially, 
with the view of determining the 
best practice as demonstrated by 
actual experierce, it ought to be 
of immense value to the commer- 
cial world. 
SC 


ROCHESTER AD CLUB MEETS, 





The Rochester Ad Club held a din. 
ner at the Powers Hotel, Rochester, on 
the evening of the 8th. Among the 
+ ogg ty were Manley M. Gillam, of 
the New York Herald; and George H. 
Perry, of Siegel-Cooper’s. About twen- 
ty members of the Buffalo Ad Club 
were present. 





The farmer’s wife is just as particu- 
lar, usually a little more so, about the 
kind of flour she buys than the woman 
in town. The making of good bread, 
with the farm housewife, is peculiarly 
a matter of pride. But the flouring 
mills of Minneapolis and_other milling 
centers are making no effort to secure 
the farmer’s flour trade. The only ex- 
ception I know of during the past year 
is that of a big Kansas mill which has 
used space in two Iowa farm papers.— 


Arthur Capper. 
performers, and you 


| . WANT TO SELL IT 


advertise in the oldest and 
best Theatrical Paper in Amer- 
ica, The 


NEW YORK CLIPPER 


It wont cost much to 


TRY IT ONCE 


After that you will always use 
it. FRANK QUEEN PUB. CO., Ltd., 
A. J. BORIE, Mgr, NEw YORE 








you have any article that 
is useful or necessary 
to Actors, Actresses or 
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All Big Double Vacation 
Numbers 


These BIG FOUR issues of RECREATION mark the 
height of the season for RECREATION buyers and they 
are a market-place of the liveliest trading of the year. 

A large “dose of our own medicine” will push the sale 
of this BIG FOUR in big space in more than_ 4,250,000 
copies of magazines and weeklies including SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, LIFE, CHRISTIAN HERALD, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, HAMPTON’S, SCRIBNER’S, 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA, besides in a half mil- 
lion copies of town and small city newspapers. 

My tip to you is to send your advertisement for the 1910 
RECREATION BIG FOUR and challenge Mr. REC- 
REATION Buyer’s activity, for here is the liveliest trad- 
ing post there is—Do it at once. 


O. Ratston METZ B. HAYES 
Wea Office Advertising Manager 
246 Michigan Ave. Recreation Buildin 


Chicago New Yor 
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The Farmer While the whole 
and Hi: country is ex- 
yt igh cited about high 

; . ces prices, the farmer 
:1s getting a lot of limelight, of the 
kind that shows his extraordinar- 
ily advantageous economic position. 

Curiously enough, Wall Street 
men and some. apprehensive cor- 
porate interests who have been 
severely blamed, are pointing the 
finger of accusation at the farmer, 
‘who has merely taken what the 
market offered. Bache’s Financial 
Review, a usually conservative 
bulletin, for bankers, makes the 
following rather superheated ob- 
servation in its current sheet: 

Wheat, corn, milk and eggs, pork, 
beef, chicken, wool, cotton, are all pro- 
duced by the farmer. His is the richest 
class in America to-day and he is be- 
coming richer every year. It is he 
who reaps the benefit of high prices. 
His is the giant monopoly, which stands 
with a grip on the throat of every in- 
habitant of the cities, and makes him 
stand and deliver’ at the price of the 
necessities of life. 

Of course, this is nonsense, as 
far as the “giant monopoly” is con- 
cerned. The proper view of the 
very interesting prosperity of the 
farmer is taken by Arthur Bris- 
bane in an editorial. in the New 
York Journal the other day: 


Another and a more cheerful feature 


in the increased cost of living ; 
increased prosperity of the Ho - 

The farmer in all ages bs been the 
under dog, the man kept down the 
man who has fed all the others and 
who has got in return barely enough to 
—— one ag himself, 

s e farmer has always been 
in the world’s history to share Pog Sa 
conditions. But his turn in America 
appears to have come. 

he farmer is twice as rich to-day as 
he ever was in the history of America, 

The farmer, though you may no} 
know it, buys half of all the automobiles 
made in America now, or more thay 
half! 

‘The farmer now gets for his hogs, 
alive and squealing on the hoof, just 
double the amount that he was very 
glad to get a few years ago. 

He gets more for his wheat, for h's 
corn, his ceEs, his butter and milk. 

And, besides getting bigger prices, the 
farmer, thanks to scientific agriculture, 
gets more out of each acre. 

You understand, of course, that 
every dollar added to the price the 
farmer receives for food produced 
means a dollar added to the cost of 
living. 

The middleman simply adds to the 
price he charges you every increase in 
the price paid the farmer. 

It would be impossible to say by just 
how much the income of the farmers 
has increased during the past years, but 
the sum is enormous, running into 
thousands of millions. 


Corporation Two articles in 


this issue deal 
Relations to with the rela- 


the Public tions of big 
corporations with the public. 
One large concern, as described, 
has entirely revised its scheme 
of relationship to the public, to 
fit the broader conception of ad- 
vertising and open public rela- 
tions which Printers’ INK has 
frequently advocated. 

A strong impetus in this direc- 
tion came recently from an unex- 
pected source. Herbert Knox 
Smith, U. S. commissioner of 





corporations, in his annual report, . 


says: 


A significant process of evolution is 
going on within our commercial organ- 
ization. Two types of corporate man- 
agers are struggling for its control. 
The one (like most business men) bases 
his success upon increasing the effi- 
ciency of his organization. The other 
succeeds, not by his own merit, but by 
crippling the efficiency of competitors; 
by railway rebates, by unfair compett- 
tion, by commercial oppression, by pub- 
lic rights monopolized for private gain; 
not i d giving better service, but by 
unfairly preventing others from giving 
ae. service, 3 

he Bureau of Corporations has 
og by results that its methods are 

t for broad application. Under the 














ublic condemnation thus made possible 

facts plainly stated, great corporate 

uses have been abandoned. A sweep- 
ing system of railroad rate discrimina- 
tions has been voluntarily canceled by 
the railroads involved, and numerous 
forms of commercial oppression have 
diminished. Corporate managers them- 
selves are frankly advocating more open 
accounting. One by one the great silent 
corporations are seeking public confi- 
dence by adopting a new pelicy of pub- 
licity. 

Commissioner Smith very in- 
telligently analyzes the corpora- 
tion as an unlimited concentration 
of power, with also a decrease of 
individual responsibility — facts 
which have bred gross abuses. 
“Government supervision and pub- 
licity of corporations must be the 
substitute for the old personal 
obligations and personal relations 
to the public,” he says. 

The old-fashioned business man 
used to meet every man with 
whom he did business or whose 
interests were affected by his 
business—the modern corporation 
finds this impossible, with the re- 
sult that public relations are not 
as good as they used to be. The 
modern method of getting in 
touch with people whom it is im- 
possible to meet personally is by 
advertising. More of that from 
corporations whose policies are 
defensible will go a long way to- 
ward ridding the American public 
of that distorted and perverse 
anathematization of corporations 
which has grown into shape for 
no other reason than the gum- 
shoe and star chamber nature of 
many corporation activities. 


The Public The curious way 
and the that some moral 


reformers and 
Newspapers 0c ial theorists 
look upon the newspaper is aptly 
illustrated in an article in the Jn- 
dependent by Byron C. Matthews 
the other week. He examined a 
group of newspapers for three 
months, and found that out of 
13,330 items, 22.8 per cent were 
“demoralizing” matter, 16.8 per 
cent “unwholesome” matter, 21.2 
per cent “trivial” matter, and 39.2 
‘worth while.” 

He classed every item about 
wars, murders, suicides and di- 
vorces as “demoralizing”—a clas- 
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sification which, to those who are 
close to life and have in addition 
a broad perspective of values, is 
to a very large extent shallow and 
false. War, suicide, murder and 
divorce are the fusing points: of 
civilization in the making—indi- 
cators of deep human currents, 
and full of historical, sociological, 
spiritual significance. Human. na- 
ture is bared in these outcrop- 
pings of violence, which mirror to 
everyone a glimpse of.a proto- 
type of himself under stress and 
misfortune. 

These people who would fill the 
newspapers with ethical matter, 
reports of peace conferences, art, 
travel, science, reform, etc., do not 
know life and human kind. They 
are right in protesting, as do all 
of us, against faked journalism 
and questionable methods; but 
they are amazingly far wrong in 
failing to realize the moral and 
educative value of the news of 
even murders, suicides and di- 
vorce, decently reported. There 
is no teacher of morality stronger 
than the natural events of life, 
both good and bad. 

Francis Leupp, in the current 
Atlantic Monthly, writes of the 
“waning power of the press.” 
There is a waning of strident per- 
sonal journalism but there is a 
waxing of reader’s intelligence. 
Editors don’t think for people so 
much nowadays—the people want 
the facts, from which to do their 
own thinking. Newspapers never 
had so many readers, nor more 
attentive readers, than to-day. 

The retailer is so 
Retail important in the 
Opportunity distributive chain 
that his. modern 
opportunities should be widely 
understood. The following letter 
has just been received, showing 
what is likely to be a general feel- 
ing among a number of retailers 
owing to the stress of competition 
of many kinds: 

Minneaprouis, Minn., February 8. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Despite the competition of mail order 
houses, chain stores, retail syndicates, 
etc., isn’t there a better chance than 
ever to-day for the live, enterprising, 
progressive retailer who uses up-to-date 


merchandising metho a 
I mean, hasn’t he the opportunity to 
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make his business a greater success to- 
day than he could have a few years 
back? Many are pessimistic as to the 
future of the individual retailer, What 
is your opinion? 

J. A. M. 


There is no room for mere 
opinion on this question—Print- 
ERS’ INK knows that retailing 
never offered more splendid op- 
portunities than to-day. Never 
before were manufacturers so ag- 
gressively engaged in helping to 
sell goods off the retailer’s shelves, 
and never before has the public 
responded so intelligently to good 
retailing. 

The kind of retailing that is 
doomed is the kind which aims at 
profit rather than quality of repu- 
tation. It is absolutely y Eales 
well-informed retail service which 
wins nowadays. It is trained re- 
tailing that has the real oppor- 
tunity to-day. The man who 
simply buys a stock of goods that 
offers profit at the expense of 
worth and is interested wholly in 
making sales to-day in any man- 
ner, is not a merchant—he is a 
huckster. A merchant must have 
broad basic principles of running 
his business and adjust his rela- 
tions with the public on a high 
plane and a “service plus” idea 
which will make friends as well as 
mere perfunctory purchasers. The 
profit in retailing lies in making 
people prefer your store for many 
reasons, and in having an invio- 
lable standard. 

For men broad enough to grasp 
these principles and energy 
enough to carry them out in detail 
there never was an opportunity 
like now. 


The “Advertising is 
Profession ‘he profession of 
of Ideas ideas, once re- 


marked a_ re- 
markably shrewd business man. 
There is a peculiar truth in this. 
Advertising men are obliged to 
develop an eclectic view of all 
commercial activity; to co-ordin- 
ate successful selling principles 
from many lines of business, and 
adopt, apply and originate in a 
manner which few other. classes 
of workers are called upon to do. 

In fact, one of the amusing 


conceptions which part of the gen- 
eral public has regarding adyer- 
tising men is that they are con- 
stantly “racking their brains” and 
putting cold towels to their fore- 
heads, so to speak, to originate 
new ideas. 

In the early history of adver- 
tising a “stunt” was the thing 
sought after—to-day it is not so 
much a fine frenzy of origination 
that is sought as a well-reasoned- 
out course of action, fitted to 
conditions and applied with vigor 
and taste. The man of stunts is 
now a negligible factor in adver- 
tising; but the real man of ideas 
—ideas that move goods steadily 
and economically—is still the man 
most sought after. 

Printers’ Inxk’s Prize Idea con- 
test closed this week as announced 
elsewhere, demonstrated these 
things very interestingly. The 
habit of creative thinking was 
shown to be a peculiarity of the 
advertising business — due, no 
doubt, to the long training in 
moving manufacturers to adopt 
new methods of marketing. 

This, probably, is the explana- 
tion of the widespread interest in 
the contest. 








The New York World’s triumph 
in getting the Roosevelt Panama 
suit thrown out of court is an- 
other instance of a well-defined 
tendency of courts to safeguard 
the press in its editorial preroga- 
tive of freedom, and to view the 
libel law broadly instead of mak- 
ing it an engine of oppression. 

PERS ie a 


Miss Anne Partlan, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Smith, Gry & Co., 
and Greenhut & Co., New York, and 
lately with Wiliam Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston, has joined the advertising 
staff of Hampton’s Magazine. 


H. C, Mahie has retired as adver- 
tising manager of the Iron Age and as- 
sociated publications of the David Wil- 
liams Company, after twenty-nine years 
continuous service. 


White & McTighe, New York, have 
added the Trans-Mountain . Ranchman, 
of Cheyenne, and the Farmers’ Union 
Guide, of Birmingham, to their list. 











The Advertising Affiliation, consisting 
of the Buffalo, Cieveland and Detroit 
Ad Clubs, as decided to hold its third 
meeting in Detroit in June. 
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. THE APPEAL IN 
- ADVERTISING 


If 80% of all advertising appeal is to 
women why not study the appeal to 
women by reading every issue of 
WoMAN’s HOME COMPANION. It 
appeals to the best women best be- 
| cause it really zs the woman’s home 
companion, and if you discover why 
WoMAN’S HOME COMPANION has 
made greater progress steadily for 
the past four years than any other 
magazine, you will be a better ad- 
vertising man, no matter how good 
you are now. 


11 East 24th Street 
JOS. A. FORD, Western Manager New York City 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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COPYING ANOTHER AD- 
VERTISER’S LAYOUT. 

A LIVELY MIX-UP IN 
BETWEEN TWO ADVERTISERS — 
TYPOGRAPHY AS TRADE- MARK 
QUALITY—THE ETHICS AND THE 
BUSINESS OF THE MATTER, 


PHILADELPHIA 


It occasionally happens that an 
especially successful advertiser, 
who, like all successful, alert ad- 
vertisers, has created an atmos- 
phere of individuality about his 
ads, inspires some envious, but 
less able advertiser to copy his 
typography, general copy scheme 
and even his phraseology. 

One especially interesting case 
lik¢ this is now occupying the at- 
tention of Philadelphia ad men. 

Two otherwise good neighbors 
are. at it, hammer and _ tongs. 
Shannon, the hardware man at 
Eighth and Chestnut streets has 
been advertising along set lines 


Your garden 
needs a good 
big drink 



















Pongee Shirts 
at a 





next to no time. * 
+ But while they 
last you can take 
themaway $1.09 

each 


now and then 
big: snp cotlis 
* fresh and green. You 
caa't depend on oo 
ture because 
ot so very often lacking in tears 
many of them. on Gur —_ 
4 Ahd they're such; and water your gar- 
unusually big val- den requir And it 
1 t haven't any gat 
a ueatthe Price that) O weter your 
they'll probably walk and wrest. 
i Surprising bow i 
be snapped up in cools things off. 
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Shannop 
816 Chestaw 
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for about fifteen years. His style 
of newspaper publicity has never 
changed except in the season of 
special sales. He has adhered to 
five-inch copy with a picture oc- 
cupying the left-hand third of 
the card. Printers’ INK on sev- 
eral occasions has commented 
favorably on its original make-up. 

Now Shannon’s neighbor in the 
next block, Kirshbaum, the haber- 








INK. 


dasher, has taken over 
bodily. He-has been using it 
for a month or more, and is 
bringing about his head a shower 
of adverse criticism. 

Shannon has been using this set 
layout so long it is, in reality, 
his trade-mark. And there the 
trouble lies. Kirshbaum is not 
only cashing in on Shannon's 
prestige, but is confusing the pub- 
lic as to which is Shannon and 
which is Kirshbaum. As_ the 
newspapers know to whom the 
style justly belongs, it is being 
seriously discussed whether or not 
they should refuse the business, 
One newspaper has threatened to 
do so. It has also been pointed 
out to Kirshbaum that it was 
poor business to copy Shannon's 
style so closely. While some peo- 
ple are sure to be fooled, the great 
majority of the public is just as 
contemptuous about an out-and- 
out imitation of method as adver- 
tising men, and rates Kirshbaum’s 
ability and character accordingly, 
Fortunately they are not com- 
petitors in business; yet there are 
a number of cases where products 
of the same kind have had their 
advertising imitated, and have met 
with public reproof for the silli- 
ness of it. 

Op 

The Southwestern Farmer, Houston, 
Tex., has been acquired by a new com- 
pany, of which Albert Watkins, Jr., is 
president and manager. It will soon 
establish an experimental farm of 100 
acres. It is now running a land in- 
formation bureau, which it is advertis- 
ing in the Sunday papers throughout 
the Middle West, to get new settlers. 
It claims to be putting on 1,000 new 
subscribers a week, and is indicative 
of the remarkable activity and growth 
going on all over Texas at present. 


the style 





Papers have been filed showing that 
the capital stock of the Chicago Record- 
Herald has been reduced from $4.000,- 
000 to $3,000,000, or from 40,000 to 
30,000 shares. 












The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 143,054, Rate 35C. 
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WHO READS BETTER FRUIT? 
Men who raise all kinds of Fruit and thereby 
make all kinds of Money. 
WHY DO THEY READ IT? 
Jecause it tells them just what they want to 
know—how to raise “BETTER FRUIT.” 
HOW MANY READ IT? 


Ten thousand. Also their families, for fruit 
is both their vocation and their hobby. 





ArSOUIATIGN 





Nompee Taree Datta a YEAR 


BETTER FRUIT 


September 1909 
PACKING SPECIAL 














a penne naman 


PUBLISHED BY 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON 











DO THEY BELIEVE IN IT? 
They do. It has proved its worth. They say 
they can’t get along without it. 

DOES IT PAY ITS ADVERTISERS? ~ 


It does. It will pay any man who has a good 
article to sell to progressive and prosperous 
people—and particularly the man with some- 
thing of use to people who earn their living 
out of doors. 


Send for sample copy and advertising rates 


BETTER FRUIT PUBLISHING CO., Hood River, Ore. 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
ADOPTS MODERN PUB- 
LICITY POLICY. 





AN OPEN ATTITUDE TO THE PUBLIC— 
A WIDELY READ HOUSE ORGAN 
SPREADS THE TRAVEL IDEA—GEN- 
ERAL ARTICLES PRINTED — PAID 
ADVERTISING CARRIED. 





The North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company has recently adopt- 
ed a new policy of taking the pub- 
lic into its confidence. It has 
taken the attitude of “nothing to 
conceal.” The managers doubtless 
realized that a pronounced busi- 
ness policy like this is a wonder 
worker, for or against. They are 
hoping it is “for”; they have had 
the precedent of other large cor- 
porations which have proved the 
virtue of frankness. 

The person or persons in con- 
trol would have been interested in 
aconversation at a breakfast-table 
in a certain restaurant three or 
four weeks ago. Said the man to 
his lady vis-a-vis, as he turned his 
morning paper: 

“Say, Clara, here’s something 
interesting. The steering gear of 
an incoming North German Lloyd 
ship broke in mid-ocean and the 
captain brought her in steering 
with the propellers, Now that must 
be a hard trick. That line cer- 
tainly has a resourceful bunch of 
captains, when they can get out of 
a scrape like this so cleverly.” 

Answered his companion: “Why 
wouldn’t that be a good line to 
take across in June, Bert? I’ve 
seen that company’s little maga- 
zine in Chicago. I like to feel 
that I am in good hands.” 

“All right, Clara, I’ll ’phone 
their office to send up time-tables 
and other things about their 
ships.” 

Henry Van Dyke once said that 
words, like men, were alive. He 
might have added “a broad busi- 
ness policy.” Its patronage pro- 
ducing power is its own vindica- 
tion. 

The North German Lloyd’s 
“house organ” is a quietly work- 
ing missionary for the cause. It 
is entitled The North German 
Lloyd Bulletin, and within a com- 


paratively brief period has risen 
to an order of excellence that puts 
it in the class of the regulation 
travel magazines. 

The idea was generated in the 
agency of Frank Presbrey, and jg 
under the editorial direction of 
W. H. Hale. Mr. Hale carries 
on his work with an aim for high- 
est possible editorial excellence. 
He said: “The Bulletin was start- 
ed tentatively several years ago, 
It has grown until it is now is- 
sued monthly. You will notice 
that it is generously illustrated 
with half-tones, often printed in 
tint. We secure our photographs 
from our agents all over the 
world. If. we want scenes any- 
where we write the agent at that 
point and he secures a photogra- 
pher. We are now distributing 
21,000 copies an issue, first through 
the agents of the line, second, by 

















mail to subscribers and inquirers, 
and third, by distribution upon 
the steamships of the line to and 
from Europe. 

“We make an effort to reach 
persons who travel individually 
and not in the personally conduct- 
ed style.” 

The Bulletin carries in its ad- 
vertising pages the announcements 
of the North German Lloyd where 
the reader is shown how he can 
travel almost anywhere. One can 
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A Revelation to Advertisers 


The richest effect that can be obtainéd on 
booklet pages with one printing, comes from 
using two-tone ink on Cameo Plate Sepia. 
Our specimen book (sent free) will open up 
to you a new world of printing. 


g CAMEO g 
PAPER 


—White or Sepia—for Printing— 





is absolutely without gloss, yet it takes half- 
tones—not only takes but transforms them— 
brings out a photographic effect of which or- 
dinary coated book paper gives no hint. 

If you are trying to make your printed 
matter rich and distinguished, use Cameo. 

Cameo enriches illustrations, deepens half- 
tones, dignifies type. 

Write for Samples and Name of Nearby Dealer 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY, 163 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Makers of Fine Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
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In Illinois and the nearby 
Corn Belt States more than 


45,000 
Rich Farmers 


with big money to spend 
read THE FARM. HOME, 
Springfield, Ill, 


that’s the class you reach 
when you buy space in 


The 
Farm Home 


—a practical. farm paper— 
a useful agricultural jour- 
nal, an invaluable aid to 
the ambitious farmer, the 
intelligent farmers, the in- 
dustrious and prosperous 
farmers, the practical live 
and up-to-date live stock 
breeders, dairymen, poul- 
try fanciers, fruit growers, 
more than 38,000 of them 
located in Illino‘s alone, 
and nearly 10,000 in the 
rich nearby corn _ belt 
states. 

The Farm Home is the 
successful advocate of 
good living and _ food 
farming—and full of in- 
structive matter, giving to 
its enthusiastic subscrib- 
ers the practical knowl- 
edge they crave—teaching 
them how to make more 
money and how to spend 
more, for up-to-date im- 
provements and_ every- 
thing needed on an im- 
proved farm and in a cul- 
tured home. 

Write to-day. Learn 
why so many other. adver- 
tisers continue year after 
year to use this paper, 
and why it is greatly to 
your advantage to. adver- 
tise in 


THE FARM HOME 











SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 








travel around the world for $617 
and be on the North German 
Lloyd vessels for 90 per cent of 
the distance. 

The editorial pages rival the 
general magazines in technical and 
editorial quality. The Bulletin ig 
of about the size of Success. 

It must not be supposed that 
the reading pages harp continu- 
ally on the North German Lloyd 
service. The name may be men- 
tioned once or twice in the ar- 
ticles, but only incidentally, Of 
course the articles are so selected 
that places reached by the com- 
p ny’s vessels are subjects of treat. 
ment. 

Some idea of the editorial qual- 
ity may be derived from the Janu- 
ary Bulletin. It contained “Nice 
and the French Riviera,” beauti- 
fully illustrated from photographs 
and printed in sepia; “Living Is 
Cheap on the Riviera”; “The Ob- 
erammergau Passion Play,” with 
cuts of that famous place, written 
with literary finish and artistic 
appreciation; and a sprinkling of 
short travel notes. 

The Bulletin has its own edito- 
rial page, where are discussed 
problems of travel. The January 
“leader” was “International Re- 
lations in Commerce and Ship- 
ping.” As might be surmised the 
Bulletin carries a_ profitable 
amount of paid advertising, par- 
ticularly of hotels and of articles 
making for comfort in steamship 


travel. 
SS 
George and Louis Blumenstock, well 
known St. Louis advertising men, have 
incorporated into an advertising agency. 
George. Blumenstock was formerly with 
the Schwab Clothing Company. 











WE HAVE PREPARED SUCCESSFUL SHOW- 
CARDS AND WINDOW NOVELTIES 
for Bovril, Atmours’ Meats, Dewar’s Whisky 
Skipper Sardines, Van Houten's Cocoa and 
practica!ly all the most successful British 
Advertisers. We are the sole proprietors of 
Mathews’ Aerial Gauze Showcards, Aerial 
Thread Showcards and other window dis- 
play novelties. Some new creativuns in course 
of preparation. Advertisers desirous ot se- 
curing “out of the ordinary” attention, ar- 
resting window display material, please 
state wants and quantities. Send dummy 
sample package and we will submit free of 

charge suitable specimens and charges. 


T. Mathews & Co., 12 Short St., Leicester, Eng. 


United States Representative 


4 ER 
Room 406, World Building, New York 
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Most convenient and 

S iat low-priced 
writer Stand on 

the market. Made of selected Oak. ‘ane golden finish 
44 in. long, 24 in. wide; Pedestal 30 in. high; 3 
drawers and extension slide; Paper Cabinet with 
shelves 14x8x1% in.: Cabinet has roll curtain front 
and copy holder. Order from dealer if he has it or 
will get it; otherwise from us. Do not accept a sub- 
stitute; no other Typewriter Stand is “just as good.” 

Ask for Catalog by Number Only. 


Church * No. 230—Office Desks, Chairs, Files, Book Cases, etc. 






— and Opera Gti No. 430—Upholstered Furniture, Rockers, Davenports, 
~ Lodge Furniture. Couches, Settees, 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., 242 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








OnYour Next Order 
for Letter-heads 


you will be assured of getting the 
utmost value in fine business 
stationery if your printer or litho- CON STRUCTIO hi 
grapher agrees to furnish you 
Construction Bond. 

One reason is this: Construc- 








tion Bond is sold direct to re- tale Syed — 
sponsible printers and lithograph- 
ers (instead of through jobbers), 
and only in quantities of 500 lbs. 
or more at a time. 

This modern method of dis- BOND 
tribution effects so great a saving Envelopes to Match 


that the largest users can secure 
letter-heads and envelopes of sat- Tye Paper that Makes Im- 
isfying, “impressive” quality at pressive Stationery at a 
moderate cost—if they secure yeu ar 
Construction Bond. Specify it in Usable Price 

your next order. 





Our portfolio of 25 handsome specimen letter-heads, showing the vari- 
ous finishes, thicknesses and colors of Construction Bond, and the names 
of responsible printers and lithographers in your vicinity who already 
tecognize its superior value, will be sent free if you request them on your 
business letter-head. 





W. E. Wroe & Co., 302 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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THE JUSTIFICATION FOR 
COMMERCIAL IM- 
PRINTS. 





THE SIGNING OF NAMES BY MAKERS 
OF WORKS OF TASTE OFTEN ADDS 
TO THE VALUE OF A PRODUCTION 
—INSTANCES OF THE USE OF IM- 
PRINTS IN MANY LINES—WHY 
PRINTERS SHOULD BE ALLOWED 
SAME PRIVILEGE. 





By F. E. Dayton. 


The recent Printers’ INK cor- 
respondent who called attention 
to the fact that imprints are gen- 
eral, and who questioned their 
right of being appropriate and in 
good taste, brought up a question 
which has been widely discussed 
by those who have evolved some- 
thing which they believed was 
worthy of identification. The dif- 
ference between a champagne cork 
and a babe has been said to be 
that a champagne cork has the 
name of its maker stamped upon 
its bottom and that this isn’t true 
of the child. 

It is easy to establish the truth 
of the statement that imprints 
have a place. For instance, upon 
the negotiable paper produced by 
the American Bank Note Com- 
pany, stock certificates, bonds, etc., 
the name of the maker of these 
securities is not only important 
as it signifies a remarkable proof 
against fraudulent duplication, 
but it also stands for clean finan- 
cing. The American Bank Note 
Company maintains a standard of 
excellence which the imprint sug- 
gests, but more than this, it ex- 
ercises a remarkably close scrutiny 
in the choice of its customers. No 
fake promotion scheme can secure 
its certificates from this company, 
and, therefore the imprint stands 
for something and returns an 
added value to the purchaser. 

It can be put down as patent 
that an imprint never goes upon 
a job in which the creator has not 
taken much pride in producing. 
There is never a standard rule 
for the imposition of imprints, 
and the question is decided in 
printing offices for each particular 
job. Those which do not measure 
up to the standard of the house 


are never imprinted. A job which 
is without imprint is one in which 
no measure of pride is felt by the 
maker, or has been left off pur. 
posely by express order, or, for 
reasons Of policy, etc. 

No reasonable objection can be 
cited against the use of imprints 
when their use does not mar a 
completed work. There are cer. 
tain works when it would haye 
been infinitely better taste to have 
not included the imprint. This js 
true of engravings. To see the 
soft edges of a fine vignette cut 
and scarred with the scrawled 
name of the engraver is revolting, 
Engraving is much of a mechani- 
cal process in which beauty of 
photograph, ability of retouching 
artist and plate maker and bur- 
nisher combine, and ‘it hardly 
comes within the scope of a con- 
ceived work proper to identify 
with a name, 

When a house has spent years 
in the building of a reputation for 
a superior product it is reasonable 
to suppose that a certain prestige 
attaches to the article thus 
evolved, and that the purchaser 
feels just a little bit better satis- 
fied to know that it bears the mark 
of its maker. It may be unfair, 
but it is true, that pride of own- 
ership attaches to “Cross” gloves 
or “Gorham” silver or “Tiffany” 
gold, and who, upon receiving 
wedding invitations or announce- 
ments, but looks to see if the 
interested parties have afforded 
the luxury of “Dempsey & Car- 
roll” stationery? 

The correspondent has sug- 
gested that a many talented archi- 
tect may evolve a fine edifice leav- 
ing upon it no ready mark of his 
authorship of the design or build. 
This may be true of numberless 
buildings especially designed for 
utilitarian purposes, in which the 
ideals of the maker may have been 
sacrificed for the purposes of an 
economic commerce. Let the 
same architect be called upon to 
design a building in which he is 
unrestricted, and when oppor- 
tunity is given to fully express his 
ideals, and the name will usually 
be found. The South Station in 
Boston bears a great bronze tablet 
testifying to the genius of the de- 














signers and the capabilities of the 
builder. 
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truth, that the filing cabinet made 
by the Library Bureau will al- 











hich One of the most beautiful bank ways be looked upon with a cer- 
hich buildings in down town New tain respect when it bears the 
the York, one of the few bank build- name of the maker. The thing 
pur. ings which is not built upon the takes hold of every order of hu- 
for plan of a memorial mausoleum, man unconsciously. The shop me- 
has a prominently located corner chanic will proudly display a mi- 
| be stone bearing in large letters the crometer gauge or a pair of 
ints name of the. architect. In this calipers and point to the name of 
ra case the architect’s imprint would “Brown & Sharpe” because it 
sek seem to be in very poor taste, al- stands for a standard of accuracy. 
ave though the architect is entitled to The same holds true in printing. 
ave much credit for a beautiful build- The imprint mark of leading 
Pon ing which he conceived upon lines printers is eagerly looked for. 
the at once unique in bank edifices. The- fact that Bartlett-Orr or 
cut It could happen that the parlor Chasmar Winchell, or Matthews- 
led bronze piece knocked down for a Northrup, or Rogers & Company, 
ng. poor song in an auction room and other deserving creators of 
ni- would be of artistic beauty and printing, have testified to their 
of fine modelling, but certain it is satisfaction with a work by im- 
ng that one of Frederic Remington’s printing it with the mark of their 
ily pieces, or one by St. Gaudens, identification is the guarantee to 
y would be better appreciated by the purchaser and to the reader 
fy its owner, and its worth would that the job measures up to the 
ty be more generally established standards which these concerns 
merely for the inclusion of the hold themselves to, and such 
sed author's imprint. marks would not adorn an inferior 
i So it is any work of building. work, as they never mar a fine 
. It may be snobbishness, but it is conception and execution. 
us 
of 
i 
: e 
: Offset the Spring Wanderlust 
- 73 * 
s Underberg” Can Do the Trick 
g The closing of dying Winter and the coming of ever- 


= restless Spring mean irksome hours in the offices; but you'll 
€ imagine Summer has “lready arrived, if you try 


Underberg Boonekamp Bitters 


4 It’s the all-day drink—as good in the morning, upon 
: getting up, as in the evening, at dinner and later. Over 
: seven million bottles have been imported into the United 
States. There is only one “UNpDERBERG’—be sure you get it. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 


A favorite at all the leading Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants 
and on sale by the bottle at wine merchants’ and grocers’. 
Booklet free. 

Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht 
Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William St., New York 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 


Le 














The first province of advertis- 
ing is to sell goods, but sometimes 
it seems that people buy goods -in 
spite of advertising and not be- 





AWATIAN 


Pin N EAPPL E 





No, 1. 


cause of it. Illustration No. 1 is 
teproduced from: quarter page 
of costly space. It is supposedly 
expected to create a desire or de- 
mand for Hawaiian Pineapple. It 
is difficult to see just how it can 
stimulate any intense craving for 
that juicy product of the tropics, 
and it requires considerable study 
to figure out just what it all 
means. 

Design No. 2 would seem to us 
to be a more desirable way of 
calling attention to pineapples, and 
leaves. abundant room for nice, 
juicy, palatable talk. 

: * * * 


The Angle Lamp advertisement 


presented a most excellent ap- 
pearance in the magazine jp 
which it was published. It shows 
the article advertised to conspic- 











9 


No. 2. 


uous advantage, brings out 
strongly the points necessary to 
emphasize, and allows sufficient 
space in the mortise to tell the 
story in a logical and convincing 
manner. The tooling out of the 
background eliminates all con- 
fusion and the final result more 
than justifies the time and thought 
bestowed upon the advertisement. 
It is unusually intelligent through- 
out. 


* * * 


An instance of confusion and 
resultant waste is the advertise- 
ment of the Marmon Automobile, 
It seems almost inexcusable to 
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pay out good money for exploit- another object lesson. It is one 
ing a section of landscape as a Of those attempts to be artistic 
selling argument for an automo- 
bile, and especially so when the 





picture is befogged and choked 
with lettering. The reproduction 
of the plant is flat and lifeless, 
and the plate looks more like a 





and produce something odd at the 
expense of clarity. 











“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITO 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon -Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the “most closely read 
newspaper in the world. 
Exceptional news service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office: 510 Orchestra Bldg. 








Advertising rates furnished on ap- 

















| application. 
section of an abbatoir or stock | 
yard than an up-to-date manufac- To reach the CATHOLIC GERMANS 
a plant. Overlettering has no of St. og. Bigg eee and pe 
ace i : entire io an ississippi Valley 
place in a half tone plate of this | | ‘se either or both editions of the 


kind. 
ne ee Herold des Glaubens 
Ww Circulation nearly 40,000 copies per issue 
hile on this. subject cf misdi- Established 1850 
rected energy in advertising, the Maia os a pashan 
card of John Hassall furnishes ‘ elcome 
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‘Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 
per. cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order for one 
time insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


HELP WANTED 





DArtow ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





Absest FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. 








4, ‘ : 


An English-Spanish monthly. 
Int'l Cor. School writes, ‘“‘have had excellent 
results and sold three courses from my ad.""_ L. 
MACLEAN BEERS, Publisher, Box 1078, 
Havana, Cuba. Sample copy on request. 


Mgr. Fredericks 
fia 


anes 
Ou of our Crew Managers mace 800 in one 

week on our special edition work, you can do 
the same, liberal commission, exciusive territory, 
bond required. BENEDICTINE PRESS, Pont. 
land, Oregon. 





ANTED—A MAN CAPABLE OF PRO 

DUCING EFFECTIVE ILLUSTRATED 
ADVERTISING CUuPY for trade paper ad- 
vertising. Permanent position. Address box 
“S, T.,"’ care of Printers’ Ink 





QWANTED—A bright young man to take 
charge of the advertising copy department 
One who has bright snappy ideas will find it to 
his advantage to address THE WASHINGTON 
POST, Washington, D.C. 





RTIST with ideas. A growing Philadelphia 
Agency has an opening for a thoroughly 
experienced artist whc can originate and execute 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE Ladies’ Home Yournal reaches 1,300,000 
homes that believe in it and its advertisements 


BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 








E producer of results in the Middle West, 
Py “#here farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
ut Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. I. for 
sample copy and rates. 





HE circulation ot the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 


g designs, covers, etc., of the highest 
class. An unusually goud opening for the man 
with unusual ideas S'hmit samples and salary 


desired to BOX “ P. BS’ care Printers’ Ink. 





RINTERS WANTED —We have good posi- 

tions open for competent ad. and ob :omposi- 
tors, linotype operators, make-up ‘en, ~ylinder 
and job pressmen. Free registration .nd special 
terms offered. Established 1898. No branch 
offices. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





DVERTISING WRITER WANTED—Fer 
Ohio retail concern doing a million and a 
half in men’s and women’s ready-to-wear 
clothing. Splendid permanent position for the 
right ,man. Give full details, experience, age, 








AD WRITERS 


that tell 
Ads and Letters j 00) icy 
Wm. D. Kempton, 100 W. 76th St., New York. 


> 











BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
States and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 








ENGRAVING 


KItTAsB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay 
ette St., New York, makers of half-tone 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING 








Pp of work, etc., in confidence address, 
Box “C, L.,’’ Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING writer wanted by large man- 
ufacturing concern in New York; must be 
experienced in writing advertisements, catal 
work, etc. Address, giving age, salary expect 
experience in detail, together with samples of 
work, which will be returned, “ADVERTIS- 
ING,” P. O. Box 653, New York City. 


AGENCY SOLICITOR 


A well-known Canadian Advertising Agency 
has an opening for a bright young man with 
some experience in soliciting appropriations. 
Must be of good address and energetic. Give 





full particulars as to qualifications and salary _ 


expected, Box ‘Nac.," care of Printers’ Ink, 
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SOLICITOR 


first-class for large print- 
ing and publishing house. 
Must be able to estimate 
and create new business. 
No drones need apply. 


ROEHR PUBLISHING CO, 
35 Myrtle Avenue -:- Brooklyn 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an) 
trade and industry, Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 


ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may int ited. Most reliabl 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 














yov share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 




















LABELS 


500 GUMMED STICKERS 
%x2, printed to order, 25 cents. Other print- 
ing cheap, A KRAUS, 405 P. Chestnut Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 




















PATENTS 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 























GENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
ssing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 


MODERN:*LANGUAGES 
ZsHEINTZEMANN PRESS 


» 185 FRANKLIN STREET Boston Mass 








POSITIONS WANTED 





ITUATION WANTED BY WEB PRESS- 

MAN, 12 years experience. Has run Goss, 
Hoe and Cox Duplex presses. Address ‘0. J. 
R.," care of Printers’ Ink, 








An Advertising Manager, 
thoroughly experienced, s open for position on 
live daily. Married. Can furnish highest refer- 
ences, “A. K, B.," care of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN, EXPERIENCED 

in newspaper, agency, print-shop and solic- 
iting; desires position as advertising manager 
of paper. Address “*ROLYAT,” in care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Fae High-class man, now 
Ad Sol citor traveling Central States, 
woula consider change. Want proposition 
capable producing $50 week. Address “‘H. H.,"’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 





. . 
Typographical Display Man 

RE you in need of a man to handle the 

typographical end of your advertising, to 
correctly emphasize its features and selling 
points, or to design either forceful or artistic 
advertising literature? daving a broad experi- 
ence as a typographical display man and practi- 
cal printer, possessing a thorough knowledge of 
engraving processes and paper stocks, havin; 
had some advertising agency experience an 
being now assistant display man for the largest 
single user of printed matter in the world, I 
am fully qualified for a position of this kind. 





The Man Look- 


ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ Ink. A dozen 
prominent advertisers 
want high-priced advertis- 
ing managers now—read 
their ads in Printers’ Inx. 
Every live advertising 
man who wants another 
position makes his wants 
known through Printers’ 
INK. 

If you want a position 
or want to employ an ad- 
vertising man, try a 
 aalaaaed Inx Classified 
ad. 





Address, ‘‘G, P.,"’ care Printers’ Ink, 
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A Roll of Honor 





having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Hohor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes thé advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not’ 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 

tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


‘ Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 

















ALABAMA 


(ae. Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
14,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily aver. 08, 6,561, 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Keps , Tribune Bldg. 


COLORALO 


Denver, Post, has a paid ci:. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub, in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
$2 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, caily 
average for Jan., 1910, sworn, 18,272 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 





Meridet, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 

“Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 

New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1009 (sworn) 17,109 copies daily ; ney, 13,229. 
Largest and best ¢ rculation in New Haven. 


New Waven, Union. Average Janwary, tg10, 
17,022. K Katz, Special Agent, N 





New London, Day, ev'g Average for 1909, 
6,736. Makes New London one paper town 


Norwalk, idee ie Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800. Sworn statement furnished, 


Waterbury, Repudlican. Average for 1909, 
Daily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,031, 

Waterbury, //erald, average circulation for 
one year from October 1, 1908 to October 1, 
1909, 12,287. Largest circulation in the State, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©) 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Daily average, 
1909, 12,803. E. katz, — Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Times. Union. Average 12 mos, 
ending Dec., 1909, ~ag 4 _ wr 17,403, 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. A. 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 

Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $i 75. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 35 
cents, flat. 





Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1908, 4,097; for 1909, 4,325. 





, 
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Chicago Zxaminer, average | 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 


The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 





other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KW KKK 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1900, daily 

net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 198,831. It 
is not disputed that the Chicago Record-Heraid 
has the largest net paid circulation of any 
two-cent newspaper in the world, morning or 
evening. 
{a ‘Ihe absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishi 
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KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908,7,194. Sunday, 
8,265. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 





Lexington, Leader. Average for 1909, evening, 
6,466, Sunday 6,899. E. Katz 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 
MAINE 


Augusta Comfort, monthly, W.H, Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 





Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 


Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co. Aver, for 1908, 7,977. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1909, 
daily 16,219. Sunday 7¢legram, 10,505 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. l)aily average tor 1909, 
76,976; Sunday, 98,436. No return privilege. 





Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For Jan., 
1910, 86,206. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who fully controverts its accuracy. 





Company who wiil pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 





Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 


Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874. 


Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409; 1909, 6,122 





INDIANA 
Evansville, Journal-News. Average; 48,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. ¥. 


Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 


Princeton, Clarion-News; daily and weekly. 
Daiiy average, 1,677; weekly, 2,641. 

South Bend, 7ribune.° Sworn average Dec. 
1909, 10,843. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1 
9,180. “All paid in advance." Sc tae 
Davenport, 7imes. Daily av. Jan., 1910, 17,296. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no Pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Journal, morning and eve. 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731 


Washington, Eve. Journal. Only daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers, All good people, 


KANSAS 


on News. Daily Weds pai 1908, 


E. Katz, Special Agent, 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, Evening Transcript (@O): Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


de ve oy ve vk ve 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 


Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 


Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,335,279 lines 
. Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements g9 ia morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. Ihey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January I, 1909, to December 31, 1909 


dete te te oe ve 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 200,000copiesm’thly 
Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Rest 
paper. Largest cir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,5622; 1908, 16,396; 1900, 16,589. ‘I'wo cenjs. 
lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or o~ality. 
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Boston Post's 
GREATEST 


January 
AVERAGES, JAN., 1910 
The Sunday Post 

257,802 


Gain of 21,086 Copies 
Per Sunday over Jan., 1909 


The Daily Post 
285,209 


Gain of 35,470 Copies 
Per Day over Jan., 1909 
Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,574 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L' Opinion Publique, daily (@©). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. 5. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers, Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. Jan., 1910, daily 
10,789, Sunday 11,522. Greatest circulation. 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1909, 14,279. Exam, by A.A.A 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1909, 21,826; Jan., 1910, 21,682 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth. Avening Herald. 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 


Daily average 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending 
. 31, 1 101,260. 
it ncecteatead The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Western Wisconsin and Northern 
lowa. Use it to reach this section 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 25,587. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1909, 54,455. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for four months ending 

December 31, 1909, 88,197. 
So Average circulation of Sunday 
ing Company 7ribuwe for same period, 78,121. 





Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@©). In 1909 ay. 
erage daily circulation evening 


only, 73,139. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
Jan., 1910, evening only, 
76,734, Average Sunday circu. 
lation for Jan., 1910, 81,067, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.40 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute. 
ly guaranteed by the Printers* 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


goes into more homes th 
oo 4 
any other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Daily 
¢'rculation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, 1,988 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1909, 16 
E, Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. : 


St. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1909, 
38,832. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Reps, 


8t. Louis, National Druggist(@@),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly, 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,064. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 





Jersey City, Yersey Journal. Average for 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1900, 24,686. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening Times. Yearly average, 
1906, 18,237; 1907, 20,270; 1908, 21,326. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for vear 1909, 62,905. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 61,604; Anguirer, evening, 34,670. 


Buffalo, Avening News. Waily average for 
1907, 94,843; 1908, 94,033; r19c9, 94,307. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he Morn 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1909, 5,636. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. year 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
— year ending Dec. 25, 1909, 10,684. 
's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 190g, 7,666. 
Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 25,903 (@@). 
Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co, 226,000 guaranteed, 
The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 Issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actuai average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,956. 

















yening ly 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for year ending Dec. 41, 1909, 5,013 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470. 


Schenectady, Star. Av. 11,265 last half 1909. 
Sheffield Special Agency, ‘Iribune Bldg., N. Y. 





Syracuse, Zvening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 


Troy, Aecora. Average circulation 
1909, 21,320. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A, A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 
Utica, National Llectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Oto A Meyer, publishes. 
Average for year ending Vec, 31, 1909, 16,117. 


OHIO 

Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers. 100,000. 

Cleveland, Hain Dealer. st. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 78,291, Jan., 1910, 
78,506 daily; Sunday, 107,698. 

Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 

Dayton, Journal. Actual average, 
21,217. 

Springfleld, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. 'o9, 489,457. 

Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av.,’08, 16,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. ¥.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,669. E. Katz, Agent, N. Y. 





Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. 1909 aver., 
$1,479; Jan., 10, 31,112. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, Zhe Evening Telegram is in 

its 33d year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. Sworn aver- 

age circulation for December, 29,270. In 

purely local mercantile advertising it printed 

313 more pages in 1909 than in 1908. It printed 

179 more pages of local mercantile advertising 

in 1909 than its nearest local contemporary. Its 

circulation covers Portland and its suburbs like 
a plaster. 


Portland, The Oregonian, (Q@@) Jan- 
uary average circulation, Sundays, 
53,496; Daily, 44,871. For over 4 

= years the great newspaper of th: 
Pacific Northwest.- More circulation in Portland 
and Oregon than any other newspaper. Also 
more foreign, more local, and more classified 
advertising. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d’y. Average 1909, 7,785. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave, F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Times, daily, Average for 
January, 1910, 21,791. A larger guar- 
anteed pd, cir. than all other Erie papers 
combined, E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. Sworn aver- 
Ww Jan., 1910, 16,785. Largest paid 
Shannon, N. Y;; Allen & Ward, Chicago. 


Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. Only evening 


paper in Johnstown. 





r 


in 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
YEAR, 1909; 


249,811 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 
Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Heyworth Bldg. 


New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 














Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,826. 


—__ 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Fournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 6,617: 1909, 5,522 (@@). 


©0000O000000000000000000 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ail four of PRIN'TERS’ 
INK'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 

). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers va'ue it more 
for quality than quantity. . 
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Philadel); . The Press ( ) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll ot Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1910, 
84,392; the Sunday Press, 160,975. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn, dy. av., 08, 11,784. ‘They cover the field. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1999, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

aper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth, 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion, 1909, 19,083—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(@@). Evening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 

age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. I. Cir., 1909, 6,287. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1909, 6,311. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months, 1909, 
daily (@@) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
14,969. 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,680. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
E! Pas» paper examined by A.A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Average 
for 1909, 6,231. Examined by A. A. A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,778. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,348. Only 
Montpeher paper examined by the A.A A 


St. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,184 Kxaminea by A. A. A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1 3 
3,786. Largest circslation. 


,156; an,, tl 
Only pad re 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle 74 
is the metropolitan dailyof om 
and the Pacific Northwest It 
combines with its Dec. "09, cb. of 
64,246 daily, 84 362 Sunday, rare 
quality? Itis a gold mark Paper 

Si. of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive val; 
tothe advertiser. In 1909 Times beat its p ~~ 

est competitor 3,766,064 lines. 3 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 ily 
Sunday, 25,729. co 1908, daily, 20am 





Tacoma, News. A "1 
18,768. verage for year, ip, 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily avera 
1910, daily, 6,353; semi-weekly, um” Jans 


Madison, State Fournal, daily. A . 
age for 1909, 4,978. ‘ . a 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 


for 12 mos, ending Dec. 31, 1 37,122 
The great Home Paper of Wisconsin. wre 


Milwaukee, 7he Journal, eve, 
Ind. daily. Daily average for 
12 mos., 69,647: for Jan., I910, 
69,492; daily gain over Jan., 1909, 
3,968. Nearly 60% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line, 
Supreme in its field for both 

classified and display advertising. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average fer 
Dec., 909, 9,801 Examined by A. A. A. 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending Jan. 1, 1910, 4,708; Dec., 4,908. 


_— 
fae I WISCONSIN 
Ao 

setae Agricorrorist 
Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec, 31, 1909, 60,686. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Ady, 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






‘- 





41 Park Row. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ridune. Actual net average 
year, i909, daily. 6,125; semi-weekly, 4,904 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver, Province, daily. Average Jan. 
’09, 16,721; Jan., ‘10, 19,786; daily average 
for 'o9, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily Jan., 1910, 
41,921; weekly 1908, 27,425; Jan., 1910, 28,693. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,262. Rates 56c. in. 

Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. Jan.,’10, 80,941, 
(Saturday av., 35,000). larmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908 





daily 99,239, weekly 46,986. 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











want bus 


This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
iness is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 




















COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. \c.a word. 
HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Tiaeetieemnnts than all the newspaperfs in 
Colorado combined. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads 0! any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 
ILLINOIS 
HE Champaign News 1s the leading Want 
Tes. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 
HE Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
NEARLY evervbody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Post-office 
view, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
INDIANA 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 


Produces results in Indiana’s leading 
“Want Ad” Medium. A circulation of 
75,000 thoroughly covers the city and 
state. Publishes more classified adver- 
tising than any other paper in state. 
Rate One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 














MAINE 

T= Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 

MASSA TTS 


THe Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


tik kik 


i ours Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a total of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,023 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


dete ee tek 


CIROULATI'N "THE Tridune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Rates: 
lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub: Co. —daily or Sunday. 








HE Minneapolis 7ridune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


THE Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Jan., 1910, amounted to 160,048 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 22,216. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
eo charged. Cash order one cent 4 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 
TH. Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, lb5c. 


MONTANA ‘ 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana’s best 
newspaper. Want Ads, Ic. per word. Cr- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; 14,205 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City $ersey Journal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classifed Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
Ta Albany Zvening Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s: 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
TH Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


OHIO 
TH Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wait 
Medium. lc. per word, Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
B ape Oklahoman, Okla, City, 31,112. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
TH Chester, Pa., 72mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
"THE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ridune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 

Ts Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 

of Canada, prints more want ads than‘all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 

HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 
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©O) Gold Mark Papers (6) i 





their circulation.” 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high-class and fre a. 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin. 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@@). 











ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Hvening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (@@). 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution ( ). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 
Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga. The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 
TLLINOI8 
Bakers’ Helper ( ), Chicago, Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


Grain Dealers Journal (@@). Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


KENTUC 

Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@®). Best paper 

in city; read by best people 
MAINE 

Lewiston Avening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 1,784; weekly, 17,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Yournal (@@). Largest 
‘home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


( ) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
-only “Gold Mark" milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 
Army and Navy Fournai, | ). First in its 
“class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
‘medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine 

Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
‘dation of “Street Raiiway Journal’ and 
«Electric Railway Review." Covers thoroughly 
‘the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (©@). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field. Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 

Engineering Record (@@).. The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. ‘AGGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New Rr 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in ae York City will, nine times out ‘a 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. — 
Pp New eg —— (OO). Whoever mentions 

merica’s leading newspapers mention 
New York Herald first. adi 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Jimes has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune ( ), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least, 

Vogue (@@) carried more advertising in 1906, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir 





OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request, Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 

The Oregonian, (@@), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (9@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions 
Novemver, 1909, sworn net average, Daily, 
87,057; Sunday, 162,263. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The State (@@), Columbia, 5. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cit+ 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin... The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Giobe, Toronto (@@), is backed by & 
years of square dealing. 
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Business Going Out 











The Chambers Agency, New Orleans, 
La, has sent out four-inch double- 
column copy to a number of Southern 
weeklies, account of the John Reily 
Hoe Company. 


The Manheim Mendless Hosiery ads 
will run in a series of newspapers in 
towns of 100,000 and under in the 
states of Indiana, New York, Pennsyl- 
yania and Illinois. The ads will occupy 
seventy (70) lines, double column. 








The Christian Feigenspan Brewery, of 
Newark, N. J., will shortly start a ter- 
ritorial newspaper advertising campaign 
on its) P. O. N. Beer. The campaign 
will be handled by the Coupe & Wilcox 
Agency, New York. 





The Trades Adv. Agency, New York, 
is placing a series of advertisements in 
New England papers for the Guyer 
Hat Company, of Philadelphia. Copy 
measures six inches, double column. 





Myers Company, Covington, Ky., 
through the Stack-Parker Agency, of 
Chicago, is placing one-time-a-week-t.f. 
orders for sixtysix lines, with Southern 
papers. 








eesti I 
omer 


The E. Everett Smith Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, is sending out or- 
ders for 100-line copy for the Read 
Drug and Chemical Company, Balti- 
more, Md., advertising Gypsey’s Gift— 
a rheumatism remedy. Orders are for 
e. o. d., and the present schedule in- 
cludes the use of about thirty mediums 





throughout Pennsylvania, Maryland and° 


Virginia. The schedule calls for the 
addition of other papers as the distri- 
bution of the medicine is increased. At 


least 300 papers will eventually be used) 


for this advertising in the states named. 


The campaign is to be_ extended; 


throughout the East generally. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, New York, are 
using large copy in large cities through- 


out the country. The Collin-Armstrong, 


Agency is placing the business, 


The Chicago office of Nelson Ches- 
man & Co. is making 5,000-line con- 





tracts with Western papers for- the- 


Globe Pharmaceutical Company. 





Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York,. 


are sending newspaper orders to the 


South and Southwest. Five thousand” 


and 7,000 lines are to be used for 
Straus & Brother. 























We make the paper 
for Printers’ Ink 


New York & Pennsylvania Co. 
Paper Manufacturers 


New York Office 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
R. R., through Herbert Kaufman & 
Handy, Chicago, is contracting for 10,- 
000 lines in the South. 

Ten thousand lines is the space to be 
used in Southern papers by the Mon- 
ticello Distilling Company. Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., New York, is sending out 
the orders. 

—____+ + 


CHICAGO NOTES. 





Lord & Thomas, Chicago, Ill., are 
placing in farm weeklies and monthlies 
the following accounts: 





Manufacturing Com- 
Ohio. The contract 


Ohio Carriage 
pany, Cincinnati, 
calls for 500 lines. 





American Harrow Company, Detroit, 
‘Mich. This contract calls for 1,000 
lines; they are also sending out one 
inch twelve times for the Rockford En- 
gine Works, Rockford, Ill, 





Hayes Pump & Planter, Galva, IIl. 
This contract calls for eighty-four line 
«copy. Order is for four insertions. 


Detroit Engine Works, Detroit, Mich. 
The size of copy used for this adver- 
tiser is forty lines. Also sending forty- 
two and fifty-six lines of copy to run 
two times for the Motsinger Device En- 
gine, of Pendelton, Ind. Also 374 lines 
for L. L. May & Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
seed advertisers. 


—_—— 


Hall-Taylor Company, Milwaukee, 
‘Wis., making contracts of fifty-six lines 
for the Racine Economy Springs, Ra- 
-cine, Wis. 





J. Walter Thompson’s Chicago office 
is placing eighty-four lines for the 
_— Manufacturing Company, Clarinda, 
owa. 





Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, 
Jis., is making 3,000-line contracts 
-for the Wilber Stock Food Company. 





Long-Critchfield for the Bell City 
Incubator Company, of Racine, Wis., 
eighteen and thirty-seven line copy. 





meary Field Seed Company, Shenan- 
doah, lowa, is using forty lines of 
copy to run eight times; business 
through J. W. Thompson’s Chicago of- 
fice, This same agency is also placing 
business for the Iowa Gate Company, 

ar Falls, Iowa, and the Sure Hatch 
Incubator, of Fremont, Neb. They are 
making 1,000-line contracts for the 
latter. 

— Oh 


ST. LOUIS—KANSAS CITY NOTES. 


The Van Vieck Gland Extract Com- 
pany, Kansas City, has begun a cam- 
paign in a big list of dailies published in 
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the West. H. W. Kastor & Song’ 

“4 wwe Sat ons ; 
sas City office is sending out orden an 
copy for 200 lines to run two times in 
Sunday editions. 





The St. Louis office of the J, W 
Thompson Company is sending onal 
ders to farm papers in Iowa for the 
Peter J. Seippel Lumber Company. 
Half pages are being used to advertise 
mail order lumber and roofing, 





_ Prof. Samuel, Wichita, Kan., is send. 
ing Out orders and copy measuring 560 
lines to a list of weeklies and dailies 
through the F, A. Gray Advertising 
Company, Kansas City. 


Blanke & Hauk Supply Company, St, 
Louis, are sending out orders through 
the St. Louis office of the Chas. H, Ful. 
ler Company to farm papers, advertising 
bee-keeper’s supplies. Forty-two-line 
hundred-line display copy is being used 
issues. 








The ey og Dry Goods 
Company, St. Louis, has started a cam. 
paign in a large list of daily newspapers 
ee in the South and West. Six 
undred line display copy is being used 
in Sunday editions. The advertising is 
"scot by H. W. Kastor & Sons, 
St. uis. 





The American Wine Company (Cook's 
Champagne), St. Louis, is making con- 
tracts and sending out orders to a large 
list of metropolitan dailies and high- 
class weeklies. Fifty-line display copy 
is being sent out to run two and four 
times a week in the dailies. The adver- 
tising is placed by H. W. Kastor & 
Sons, St. Louis. 





The Indiana Pitless Scale Company, 
New Castle, Ind., and Kansas City, 
Mo., are conducting a campaign in agri- 
cultural papers published in the Central 


and estern States advertising wagon 
scales. Forty-two-line copy and orders 
are going out through Long-Critchfield 


Corporation, Chicago. 





H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Kansas City 
office is sending out orders for the Na- 
tional Pitless Scale Company, same city, 
to farm papers in Iowa. Orders for 
forty-two lines display to start with 
March issues are going out. 





Ernest Kellerstrass, Kansas City, Mo., 
breeder of fine poultry, is putting out 
orders in high-class women’s publica- 
tions to start with April issues. Large 
display space will be used. The adver- 
tising is being placed by the Charles 
Agency, New York. 





The Leahy Manufacturing Company, 
Higginsville, Mo., is using a list of farm 
papers published in the Central West 
to advertise bee-keepers’ supplies. One- 
inch display copy is being used. L. Roy 
Curtiss Advertising Company, Kansas 
City, is placing the business. 
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A CIRCULATION BUILDER 


One of the most successful ever devised 


100,000 Sold in 1909 


Here’s a household necessity—an article of every-night use- 
fulness—one of the handiest and most serviceable home devices 
ever invented. It appeals to all classes, from the banker to the 
blacksmith, and you can offer it with your publication at a price 
which every family can afford to pay. 


The Twentieth Century 
Alarm Clock 


The always-on-time premium for the up-to-date publication 


is just the easiest circulation builder you ever saw. It’s a perfect 
timepiece with an electric alarm call and night light operated 
by a dry battery. It's something every family wants. Orders 
filled the day they're received. 


Sample for inspection sent on 
request. Write for it to-day. 


DARCHE MFG. CO. uiisteb’sr. CHICAGO 
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Leads the South in 


Gain in 


Advertising 


Carried 


in 1909 


The Birmingham News sets another high water- 
mark in Southern advertising by achieving A GAIN 
OF 826,883 LINES (equal to 20 per cent.) during 
1909, over the previous year. At the same time, 
note that the gain made by The News is practically 
as great as the gain made by BOTH its contem- 
poraries COMBINED. 


Wonderful Record of 
The Birmingham News 


Total, 1908 Total, 1909 Gain 


LINES LINES LINES 
The Birmingham News 4,209,618 5,036,501 826,883 
The Birmingham Age-Herald *74,007,2724 4,371,766 364,042 
The Birmingham Ledger 3,380,510 3,992,240 611,730 


(*These figures also include the beer and whiskey advertising 
ed by The Age-Herald, as follows: 420,308 lines in 1908 and 

235,074 lines in~1909. The Birmingham News will not accept any 
of this class of business.) 

(The Age-Herald issues a Sunday also, against 26 publication days 
a month for The News.) 

These gains of The News were made in face of substantial in- 
crease in rates, both foreign and local, 


The Birmingham News 


FOUNDED 1888 BY GEN. RUFUS N. RHODES 
VICTOR H. HANSON, General Manager 


HAND, KNOX & CO., Publishers’ Representatives 
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